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Weather 


Lotal—Cool and continued fair. 


Eastern New York—Cool and slight- 
Ty cloudy in northern portion. 
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BROWDER URGES BIG N.Y. COMMUNIST VOTE: 
WARNS OF ROOSEVELT-WILLKIE WAR ACTIONS | 


“Only Working Class Can Build a New World” 


Text of Browder’s Speech at Final Election Rally at the Garden 


(8 Pages) Price 3 Cents 


The following is the complete text of the final 1940 
election campaign address of Earl Browder, Communist 
presidential candidate, before a cheering crowd which 
jammed Madison Square Garden last night: 


Friends and Fellow Americans: 


Day after tomorrow the national election campaign 
comes to its conclusion. Truly it has been the most peculiar 
campaign in the history of the Republic. Even Roosevelt 
recognized its peculiar character Friday night, in his own 
way, when he said this is a “funny” campaign. It may be 
“funny” for those who play with the lives of the people 
as an interesting game, but it is not “funny” for the 
working people; it is tragedy, the tragedy of the collapse 
of the prevailing social and economic system, before the 
masses have found the path to the future. 

America has already been deeply involved in the im- 
perialist war, has been led to the very brink of belliger- 
ency, and may be pushed over the edge at any moment. 
This has been done against the will of the people. Never 
at any stage of this development have the people been 
allowed a voice in determining this course. Both the major 
parties, Democratic and Republican, both the major can- 
didates, Roosevelt and Willkie, bear joint responsibility for 
this course toward imperialist war for America. The out- 
standing peculiarity of this election is that the majority 
peace sentiments of the people are denied expression 
through either of the dominant parties. To vote for either, 
is to approve a joint policy of both, which heads our 
country into the very center of the world-wide bloody 
scramble for empire. 

How close America has come to belligerency in this 
war has been obscured in this campaign. I wish, in this 
final election rally of the Communist Party, to make clear 
the immediacy of this menace to the lives of our people. 


the sacred game of politics without a license from either 
Roosevelt or Willkie! 

We warn the workers and farmers of America that 
neither of the major parties, nor their candidates, are 
worthy of the slightest confidence. Both are pledged to 
spend the life-blood of American youth and the sweat of 
American labor for the aggrandizement of Wall Street’s 
profits and.imperial world-power. The turning of old 
rascals out will only put new rascals in. Whichever one 
holds power will be the immediate enemy which Labor 
must fight and overcome, if Labor would defend its rights, 
its living standards, and its peace. That is the dilemma 
posed by two major parties. 

On Friday night Roosevelt disclosed that which he 
had long kept a secret—namely, that he reads the Daily 
Worker. That is, of course, nothing to hide; all really 


well-informed people read the Daily Worker. But what is: 


interesting is that Roosevelt found there the evidence of 
something very terrible; a political advertisement paid for 
by supporters of the Republicans. “Something evil is hap- 
pening in this country,” he said, when such a ore could 
take place. 


Roosevelt's New Rule | 


Imminence of War 


If you knew that next week, for example, the Japa- 
nese imperialists would seize the Philippine Islands, you 
would know that our country would probably be soon at 
war. Perhaps you might be ready to blame the Japanese 
for it, and absolve American imperialists from such blame, 
but the imminence of war would be clear. 

I am not predicting a Japanese seizure of the Philip- 
pines. But I am calling your attention to the fact that 
the United States Navy is at this moment all set to seize 
the French West Iridies. This act may be an accomplished 
fact before the week is over. 

United States seizure of Martinique will be as definite 
a war-initiative on the part of our government, as would 
be the seizure of Manila on the part of the Japanese gov- 
ernment. Yet, with all the radio channels filled with pro- 
testations of peaceful intentions by our “statesmen,” this 
war act has been placed on the calendar of imminent 
events. By the thin threads which hold back this action— 
fear of the people’s reaction to it in the elections—and 
by this alone, are we still separated from war. 

It is this imminence of war that explains the desperate 
moves of the ruling class to remove the Communist Party 
from the ballot, at all costs, in this election. They are 
determined not to permit the possibility of a big peace 
vote, because they expect quickly to take our country into 
war. The suppression of the Communists is further a 
warning to Labor of coming repressions of its rights. In 
this question, there is unity between the Democratic and 
' Republican Parties. 

Yet despite this unity, there is a bitter struggle for 
power between the two parties, which two days before 
‘the voting are so evenly balanced in strength that no one 
can be certain of the outcome. Roosevelt’s enormous ad- 
vantages of entrenched power, ruthlessly wielded, are 
offset by Willkie’s bold gathering of the accumulated 
grievances against an Administration grown arrogant 
through long tenure of office. The two riyals for power, 
standing on identical platforms, representing two branches 
of the same War Party Coalition, intensify the ruthless- 
ness of their factional warfare even as they emphasize 
the absence of any principle difference between them. 
Both sides appeal to the electorate with extreme demagogy. 


Now this.is a very interesting problem, indeed, which 
the ident has raised. We are justified in examining it 
in some detail, begause it registers the fact that Commu- 
nism is now an issue of the day for America. 

As to whether the Daily Worker should accept polit- 
ical advertising at all, this is a question to be settled among 
supporters and readers of that paper and its management. 
There are two opinions on that, but since the paper is no 
longer the official organ of the Communist Party, it was 
clearly within the province of the management to accept 
advertising if it saw fit. Just as newspapers supporting 
Roosevelt accepted and printed the advertisement, so the 
Daily Worker supporting Browder and Ford printed it, as 
a matter of business policy, not of politics. But of all 
papers, only the Daily Worker printed a refutation of its 
arguments in an equally prominent position. So, if Mr. 
Roosevelt was worried about preserving the purity of, Com- 
munist principles, we can set his mind at rest. 


Of course, Roosevelt had something quite different in 
mind. He is angry because Boss Flynn blundered in try- 
ing to steal the Communist votes for him. He was trying 
to set up a new rule in American politics, namely, that 
anyone even remotely associating with the Communists in 
any way, even to advertising in their papers, shall be reg- 
istered as suspect and deprived of public office. And then 
he demanded the application of this rule to his rival, Will- 
kie. This is a strange proposal from the Democrats who, 
in the State of New York, hold power as against the Re- 
publicans, only by the margin of votes given them by the 
Communist Party in 1938. And it was the Communist 
Party which terminated that association—Democrats were 
still vainly soliciting our support in New York as late as 
July, 1940, with the knowledge of Roosevelt. Since they 
couldn’t reach the grapes for themselves, they now warn 
the Republicans that the grapes are sour. 


Urgency of Local Vote 


Old Parties Ready for War 


Willkie has bid for the anti-war vote, in order to split 
Roosevelt’s following; Roosevelt has emerged as chief red- 
baiter, trying to split Willkie’s upper-class following with 
the slogans of anti-Communism. These are the new fea- 
tures of the last ten days of the campaign, together with 
the trimmings of eggs, onions, knees, and hooliganism 
generally, with workers being sent.to prison for sentences 
up to fifteen years for daring to attempt to engage in 
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On the question of the Communist votes, let me con- 
sole both Democrats and Republicans. We are not going 
to allow our votes to strengthen either of you. We will 
use our votes to undermine and defeat both you, your war 
plans together with your whole system of private owner- 
ship of the country by a handful of monopolists. And we 
will know how to accomplish this even though you have 
illegally and arbitrarily removed our ticket from the ballot 
in New York, in Ohio, in Illinois, and in twenty-one other 
states, even though you have railroaded 43 of our best 
workers to prison in Pennsylvania for daring to put our 
Party on the ballot, even though you sent Oscar Wheeler 
to prison in West Virginia for 15 years for soliciting signa- 
tures to our petitions! 

For you can neither intimidate nor corrupt the Com- 
munist Party. This is the reason why Democratic and Re- 
publican politicians fear the Gommunist Party. And that 
is why growing hundreds of thousands of working people 
respect and love our Party. 

The immediate perspective for American working peo- 
ple is a dark one. Regardless of who wins the elections, 
war and reaction will ride the seats of power, and only the 
most fearless and resolute struggle can put any check upon 
them. For this struggle we must prepare; for this strug- 
gle we must gather and register strength in the voting on 
Nov. 5th. 

I want to make a special appeal for the most ener- 
getic support of the Communist candidates in New York 


_ who remain on the ballot, even after the fascist raids of 
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EARL BROWDER 


Boss Flynn. In particular, I want to mention our seven 
congressional candidates: Paul Crosbie, of the Second 
District, Queens; Thomas F. Dwyer, Robert Minor and 
Bessie Polonsky, of the Sixth, Eighth and Tenth Dis- 
tricts, Brooklyn; Isidore Begun, of the 23rd District, 
Bronx; Antonio Lombardo, of the 24th District, West- 
chester; and Mattie Green, of the 42nd District, Buffalo. 

Hard struggles, ever more severe trials, lie ahead for 
the working class and for the Communist Party. There is 
no place today for a facile and shallow optimism, which 
promises easy victories, at little cost. There is nothing of 
the sort in prospect. 

Yet we face the future with serene confidence. In the 
broadest and deepest sense we are enthusiastically opti- 
mistic. And this optimism is based not upon faith alone, 
but upon concrete facts and experiences. 

In this election campaign, we have seen the struggle 
for political independence of the working class go ahead 
a big step, in the beginnings of the mass break away from 
the Roosevelt illusion; a Willkie can never rebuilt for 1944 
the old obstacle that prevented the Labor Party from ap- 
pearing in 1940. 

In this election campaign, the masses of the labor and 
peace movements, even though faced with the Willkie- 
Roosevelt agreement on policy against them, have made 
their influence felt, have registered their will to peace, 
have prepared a storm for any government which over- 
rides that will and takes America into the imperialist war. 

These are the signs of approaching maturity of the 
Amertcan working class, which alone can build a new 
America 4s part of a new world, a world of socialism. 

Roosevelt and Willkie join in denouncing the Commu- 
nists as “foreign agents,” as “representatives of an alien 
way of life,” as “agents of Stalin.” It is significant that 
they find Norman Thomas and the Socialist Party no dan- 
ger to the capitalist “way of life.” 


crease their national income by one-thousand per cent 
during 11 or 12 years, we say that Americans could do the 
same thing once we adopted the corresponding policies and 
leadership. If the Russians can maintain peace and secur- 
ity, in a war-like world, so could we Americans. 


But that would require that we understand the cause 
and origin of our present troubles and disasters, and re- 
move it. That cause and origin is the decaying and broken- 
down system of capitalism, which Mr. Roosevelt descrfbes 
as a system of “private profit and private enterprise,” 
which for Mr. Willkie is “the American way of life.” That 
is the system of monopoly, in which a small fraction of 
the population owns most of the national economy, in 
which the masses must find work as wage-labor, a system 
which is the negation of democracy, which can no longer 
feed the people, which inevitably breeds crisis and wars. 


Twenty-three years ago next Thursday, the workers 
and farmers of the former Czarist Empire under the 
leadership of Lenin overthrew the power of their capital- 
ists and landlords, established a new regime of their own, 
which they called the Soviets, or Councils, and began to 
build the new system of socialism out of the ruins of the 
old society destroyed by the war. That was the begin- 
ning and the foundation of the tremendous advances and 
achievements of the Soviet Union today under the leader- 
ship of Stalin. 


Problem of Private Monopoly 


America has much to teach the Soviet Union, in the 
way of technique, but the Soviet Union has more to teach 
us, in the matter of finding the social and economic forms 
which will put technique and science in the service of all 
the people. 

No people is free or can maintain peace unless it owns 
and controls its own economy, the material foundation of 
society. If that economy is in the hands of a privileged 
class, the people are not free, there can be no democracy, 
there can be no peace. 

The only way the masses of the people can own and 
control a modern economy of power-machine production, 
is through collective ownership and operation, that is, 
through socialism. 

The Soviet Union is showing us the first practical 
working out of socialism. Its achievements are the proof 
of the superiority of socialism over capitalism. 

Therefore, we must-learn from the experience of the 
Soviet Union, if we wish America to go forward, to in- 
crease its wealth and the well-being of its people, to main- 
tain peace. 


Only the working class, when it has gained its in-. 


dependence from the capitalists and their agents, from 
the bourgeoisie, can bring socialism into existence, can 
build a new world. 


Message of Communism 


Soviet Union’s Example 
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No, we Communists are not agents of Stalin. We are, 
however, emulators of Stalin. The achievements which 
Stalin has led in gaining for the Soviet Union, we would 
strive to gain for the United States and its people. 

The Soviet Union has maintained peace with its neigh- 
bors, has kept neutral toward.the imperialist war, has de- 
feated all attempts to draw it in—to the great benefit of 
its people. America, on the contrary, has abandoned neu- 
trality, has become deeply involved, and is in imminent 
danger of becoming a belligerent? The Communist Party 
would save America from catastrophe, by emulating the 
policy of Stalin. 

The Soviet Union has multiplied its industrial produc- 
tion tenfold since 1929, made its defences impregnable, 
and at the same time raised the general standard of living 
by 500 per cent. The Communist Party would do the same 
for the United States, emulating the policy of Stalin, which 
achieved these history-making figures. 

We Communists have the deepest confidence in the 
American people. We say that Americans can accomplish 
anything that other peoples can. If the Russians can in- 


-only by the Communist Party. 


This is the message of the Communist Party of the 
United States_to the American people. 

This is why the Democratic and Republican Parties, 
Roosevelt and Willkie, unite in persecuting the Commu- 
nist Party and denouncing Communism before the coun- 
try, because both of them represent the monopolists who 
hold the private ownership of American economy, who 
make private profits from it, and who rule the American 
people by this means, and who are driving us into imper- 
ialist war. > 

This is why the capitalists, the bourgeoisie, fear and 
hate the Communist Party, because.they know they can 
never meet its challenge, because they know their old 
system is dying, because they know the Communist Party 
represents the inevitable future. 

This is why the Communist Party can never be sup- 
pressed, can never be defeated, can, never be destroyed, 
no matter how fiercely or ruthlessly the present ruling 
powers may attack it. 

This is why the Democrats and Republicans, the more 
desperately they fight against us, only the more surely 
and effectively educate the masses in the truth of our 
program. | 

This is why we can say that no matter how the bal- 
lots are cast on November 5th, only the Communist Party 
has strengthened its hold among the people, has deepened 
their confidence, has prepared them for the solution of 
their problems. 

This is why we can claim, that it is the Communist 
Party that is emerging as ihe victor, that all other parties 
are registering their decey, te preparations for their 
demise. 

For the road to life, to prosperity, to peace, to the fue 
ture, is the road to socialism. And this road is charted 
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Vote Row °F° for Local Communist Candidates in New York 


Save Proportional Representation 
Vote NO on Proposition No. 1 


Seve Proportional Representation 
Vote NO on Proposition No. 1 
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HOW VOTJNG MACHINE WILL LOOK TO BROOKLYN VOTERS 


To Write-in Browder: take pencil to voting booth; opén slot at HOW VOTING MACHINE WILL LOOK TO QUEENS VOTERS 
TOP of machine (as indicated) and write in BROWDER. 
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Pile Up a Big Vote for Local N.Y. Communist Candidates 


State Assembly Districts—All in Kings County (Brooklyn) 
LEON NELSON. 2nd A.D. 


VINCENT C ASTIGLIONE., 16th.A.D. 
WALTER B. GARLAND, 17th A.D. 
BERTHA MEDINZ, 18th A.D. 
MORRIS DAVIS, 22nd A.D. 
ABRAHAM OSHEROFF, 23rd A.D. 
FAY CALLER, candidate in 4th State Senatorial District, Kings 

PETER V. CACCHIONE, candidate for City Council in Brooklyn 
ROBERT CAMPBELL, candidate for President of Borough of Brooklyn 


ALP Anti-War Candidates 4 
Prepa re for Wind-up Today 


sive Committee to Rebuild the ALP 
as follows: 
Wellington Roe, llth District; 


Communist Party candidates who are on the ballot in New York for Tuesday’s elections 
include seven candidates for Congress, seven for thg State Assembly and Senate, and two for 
municipal offices in Brooklyn. Congressional candidates and the districts they are running in are: 


MATTIE GREEN, 42nd Congressional District (Buffalo) 
ISIDORE BEGUN, 23rd Congressional District (Bronx) 
ANTONIO LOMBARDO, 24th Congressional Distri Westchester) 
BESSIE POLONSKY., 10th Congressional District (Brooklyn) 
ROBERT MINOR, 8th Congressional District (Brooklyn) 
THOMAS F. DWYER, 6th Congressional District (Brooklyn) 
PAUL C ROSBIE, 2nd Congressional | District (Queens) 


MassRalliesW ind - -up 
C. P. Campaign Today 


Candidates and Leaders Will Speak at Scores of 
Meetings Throughout City in Final 
Appeal for Record Peace Vote 


Cacchione Itrodquced Campbell 
to a radio audience over Station 
WCNW yesterday morning, and 
Campbell, directing his first words 
to the Negroes of Brooklyn, said: 

I speak to the Negro people of 
Brooklyn, not only because I am 
a Negro, but above all, because 
the treatment of the Negroes is 
an acid test of the welfare, well- 
being and liberties of all the peo- 
ple in this great state.” 


State Campaign Committee 
Explains Voting Procedure 


The following instructions were issued yester- 
day by the New York State Election Campaign Com- 
mittee, Communist Party, on how to vote for Peace, 
Jobs and Security on Tuesday. 


The anti-war forces of the Amer- 
ican Labor Party, rallying around 
the party’s New York County com- 


ham, 2ist A.D.; Robert Fuhring, 
22nd A.D.; David Minkoff, 23rd 
AD. 


Pointing to’ the betrayal of the . -mittee and branching out into sec-| Bernard Harkavy, 12th District; The ALP. Pr 
7 . ’ ’ LP. ressive Committee 
—— Negroes by both Democrats and 1. Vote ROW F for local Communist candidates. tions of Brooklyn, Bronx, Queens Gino Bardi, 13th District; Samuel announced anak of the following 7 
Dozens of Commune t Party campaign rallies will put Republicans and to the side-track- This is the best way to vote for peace, jobs and security. || ang Richmond, prepared last night) Burt, 14th District; Joseph Cur- 


candidates in other boroughs: 
Gurfield, 6th 


ing of the anti-lynching bill and 
the, Jim-Crowing of Negro soldiers 
under the Roosevelt administration, 


the issue of peace or of war before the voters of New York 
State today. 


2. Vote for all other progressive peace candidates 
on the ballot. 


ran, l5th District; Thomas J. 
Darcy, 16th District; Morris Wat- 


to wind up its election campaign | 


) | Bronx — Irving 
today, with meetings throughout | 


Assembly District. 


+7 Latted eae arti) wrt ite % * the city, confident the labor vote’ son, 17th District; Shaemas 
Tomorrow the militant foes of imperialist war will write Campbell said: 3. Take advantage of Aorta right to write in Brow which is opposed to war-mongering | O’Sheel, 18th District; Benjamin Queens—Joaquin Sario, Ist As- 
the name of BROWDER under the slot on the top of the “The Communist Party has der. Bring a black lead pencil with you. To write im | of the two major parties will tally, M, Zelman, 19th District; Vito | sembly District; William P. 
ballots of New York State and thee fought for full political, economic Browder, raise flap on the big slot to the extreme left high for those ALP candidates who | Marcantonio, 20th District; Al- Fischer, 2nd A.D. | 
other states that have attempted to winds up a whirlwind campaign to- ®Nd social equality for my paegs. | on the voting machine, and write in BROWDER. have rejected the Hillman-Dubin-| fred K. Stern, 2ist District. Richmond—Philip Weiss, ist 


It fought to save the nine inndcent 
Scottsboro boys. It fought to turn 


disfranchise the anti-war voters. 
Scores of speakers at the Com- 


day with five speeches. 
Minor has been on the front line 


sky sell-out of labor's rights to em- 
_ployers. 


sth Ave. in other sections. Sixty per, Assembly District; 


Margaret R. 
Anti-war ALP forces in Brook-| Cann, tad A.D. 


4. Vote NO on the Amendment to abolish Propor- 


munist rallies in New Lege = of the workers’ struggle for 37 engl he a rt went into the tional Representation. | From ALP headquarters in East! lyn have nominated one candidate 

help roll up a WE voNe also tor i | years. He qpent two years under |S oe Harlem came reports that a care-| for Congress, 

Party —s vc — the fascist bombs in Republican se a langage | CLU S ful canvass of the 20th Congres-| He is Michael Giorantino, can- | Cacehione Radio 
State Assembly and municipal Ol | Spain. . A y sional District indicated that. Rep.| didate for member of the House of 

fives. Peter V. Cacchione. candidate for |the Negro sharecroppers. It went | urve in S al Wins ‘Sinccembente. tens cntivendl Seaeeteeenes Gk es Oe tien Talk Cancelled by 


The votimg machines carry their 
names on Row 7. 


RALLIES TODAY 


into the relief offices and fought 
for relief for hungry Negro fami- | 
lies. 


“Support the Communist ticket 


city council in Brooklyn, gets s0 
/many votes that the Tammarny- 
| Republican machines counted him 
out in one election and barred him 


member of Congress, would win by 
a large margin over Tammany can- 
didate James J. Lanzetta, who is 


gressional District. 
Other progressive Brooklyn can- 
didates are: 


‘Station Closing 


_——— 


In response to many inquiries 


On Ballot Worst in History : 


Isidore Begun, Robert Minor, senate escola eattngadiare ‘ — backed by the old guard of the| Max Torchin, 6th State Senate | over the scheduled election broad- 
Paul Crosbie and Peter V. Cac- retype gdh ra ree age pero png se pg to srimination, Upon making a survey of the parties to get suffiicent signa- ALP, District ; aany Planell, Ist As- cast by Pete Cacchione, Communist 
chione are among the Party's ont too tie te phon csi A ean fight minority parties had to wage | tures for nominating petitions, Marcantonio also won the Re-| sembly District; Robert J. Crews, | candidate for City Council from 


people can look forward to a bet- 


Speakers et rallies today. for their right on the ballot, the — publican nomination in a primary 6th A.D.; Charles Fay, 8th A.D.; | Brooklyn, and Elizabeth Gurley 


Begun, candidate for Congress This year Cuecione son the ter fe.” | American Civil Liberties Union but by a studied campaign * ob- | Tace and narrowly lost the Demo- | David Derman, llth A.D.; Ben- | Flynn, due at Station WOV at 4:45 

}' from the 23rd District in the Bronx, | lot officially. ' 4 Bedi OTHER CANDIDATES | declared yesterday that American | **uction and intimidation,” the | cratic nomination in his district,| jamin Lazarus, 12th A.D.; Peter |pyy yesterday, it has been an- 
will speak at several open air meet- BB mages og engl on fisine r oa Walter Garland, lieutenant in voters have been “deprived of an | ACLU statement revealed. ~ am is overwhelmingly working | Harris, 2ist A.D. nounced that the station went off 

‘ings during the day and election with Cacchione and Minor at to-|'™¢ Spanish Republican army,| opportunity, in more states than After an analysis of the meth- | 1855. ;, | STATE SLATE the air at 3:30 due to technical 

eve. Gale mene velo young Negro athlete and working-| ever before in our history, of vot- | ods the Legion and allied reac- | A surprise climax in the Harlem The Progressive Committee is difficulties and a dispute within the 

“Our country is threatened with | le vs ethe = 4 Coettene wit class leader, ends his candidacy for jing for minority ‘party candi- campaign came yesterday when WOV staff. This made the sched- 


tionary forces, used to throw the | 
Communists off the ballot, the 
statement concluded that these 


‘Mayor LaGuardia, who is backing | backing the following ALP candi- 
| President Roosevelt, one of the pro- | dates for State Senate in New an 


candidates, announced he was | County: 
fndpome. Albert Pezzatti, 12th District; J. 


military dictatorship and war,” 
says Begun, “but I have every 
confidence that the working class 


the State Assembly in the 17th Dis- 
trict in Brooklyn today. | 
Garland has been making many | 


dates.” 


The ACLU noted that the Com- 
munist Party has been the “chief | 


uled broadcast impossible. 


Sends Household 


| speak together at seven or eight 
open air meetings in Brooklyn to- 
aay. 


will seek th “uti , , ' . ' “ . | also supporting Marcantonio, the | 
8 yl 80 ution that will Six open air meetings, featuring se — is it _. seri victim of obstruction, due largely meunece were “unprecedented in only Congressman who voted, Robert Raven, 13th District; Car- Savin s ta Cc P 
Rate Lo a do. © . Cacchione and Flynn will be held accnione _ er roogiyn to a determined national cam- timidation wholly without merit aga.nst all the Roosevelt war meas- | roll M. McGorkey, 14th District; 4 /*@ . 
Daccrornare f se den 20 ag Menara tomorrow night at Starr and Communist  anees. ; paign by the American Legion to | on the basis of any substantial | ures | Harvey L. Schwamm, 15th Dis- [Jefense Fund 
the Bron: . eee er ae ‘) Knickerbocker, Park and Tomp- measles Polonsky, cardidate aed keep it off the ballot.” evidence of fraud or misrepre- The Mavor lives in Marcantonio's | trict; Arthur Schutzer, 16th Dis- wets. * 
" 3S another speaker 10 kins, DeKalb and Throop, Lee and C°M8tess from the Brownsville dis-/| «pnis result has been achieved | sentation in obtaining signa- a ni gree Lat _| triet; Anthony DeRosa, 19th Dis- 
the northern borough's campaign | trict in Brooklyn. will be very busy | “ : | 7 district and was the district's rep | sates " asiiier. 80th Di Writing in that “it seems wrong 
rallies. Ross, Grand St. Exiension and macy cbmatients ety Ria Mager not by the failure of minority tures. | resentative in Congress before he | trict; William H. er, s- to me to let money lie idle when 
Israel Amter, chairman of the. ee oS eee Vincent Castiglione, candidate for | was elected Mayor. trict. your Committee can put it to such 
Communist State campaign com- —. State Assembly in the 16th A. D | In a letter to Assemblyman| ‘Listed as endorsed by ALP PTO- | good use,” a woman enclosed $20 
mittee, i k f Seale Ven Veen, along with Miss | . Joseph A. Boccia, made public by | gressives as candidates for Assem- 4. g joan in a letter to the De- 
; 18 Speaking from a sound |». d Cacchione. will k (Brooklyn); Fay Caller, State | 
truck at- some of the Begun ral- geo ge Se poe Pw Senate candidate from the 4th| ote on roposa O I the Marcantonio Campaign Head- | bly in Manhattan are: fense Committee for Civil Rights 
lies in the Ford Assembly District | “°° yon: Marngpiccae den = Senatorial District (Brooklyn); | quarters, the Mayor reiterated his Louis H. Civin, Ist Assembly (for Communists yesterday. 


and Eastern Parkway and at Hop- 
kinson and Pitkin Aves. 

Miss Flynn broadcasts at 10:30 
A. M. today over Station WWRL 
(1500 k.c.). 

Paul Crosbie, candidate for Con- 


in the Bronx today. 

Five 2nd Assembly District rallies 
will be held at the following~points: 
Claremont Parkway and Washing- 
ton Avenue; 170th St. and Grand 


support of Roosevelt, but said he 
would vote for Marcantonio too. 
The New York County ALP Com- 
mittee, which is leading the anti- 
war forces of the ALP and has 


District; Raymond X. COondon, 
3rd A.D.; Hugo Forzani, 5th A.D.; 
Meyer Goldberg, 6th A.D.; Arthur 
R. Braunlich, 7th A.D.; Leonard 
H. Wacker, 8th A.D.; Barnaby 


“The enclosed $20,” she said, 
“represents savings made in little 
household ways by my daughter 
and a friend of hers and myself.” 

The Defense Committee, headed 


Thomas Dwyer, Congressional can- | 
didate, 6th District (Queens): Mor- 
ris Davis, 22nd Assembly District | 
candidate (Brooklyn); Bertha Me-— 
dinz, State Assembly candidate, 18tn 


Proportional Representation 


VOTE NO on the Proportional Representation 
proposition. 


Concourse; 167th St. and Grant | ; és . given full backing to Marcantonio,| ©’Leary, 9th A.D.; Simon Schac- |by Robert Minor and Elizabeth 

Ave. 16lst St. and. Gerard Ave: | 8tesS from the 2nd District in deink Gath tains ok Geos Repeal! of the democratic P.R. system will be pro- baat denounced both Roosevelt and| ter, 10th A.D.; Samuel P. Puner, |Gurley Flynn, is seeking loans and 
Feather Bed Lane and Jessup Place. | @¥°ePs County, introduces her. =)” 4 Osneroff, Spanish war|| Posed on Tuesday’s voting machines by the Tammany- Willkie as war- mongers and has| jth A. D. contributions to provide bail and 

Other Bronx rallies take place CAMPBELL RALLIES veteran and candidate for State|| Flynn machines in an attempt to bar minority represen- | ®™®ounced it will support neither) 41,, arthur Weiss, 12th A.D.; |finance court appeals for Earl 

at Burnside and Walton Sts. and Robert Campbell, known affec- Assembly from the 23rd A. D.|| tation in the city council. | Of the major candidates. Edward Perry, 14th A.D.; Oscar | Browder and others. The Commit- 

at 208th St. and Jerome Ave. tionately as “Bob” .o his hundreds (Brooklyn), and Mattie Green, Ne-| VOTE NO * th | charter amendment te LIST OF CANDIDATES Garcia-Rivera, 17th A.D.; Hamlet (tee recently announced that it 

. 3 MINOR IN B’KLYN of friends, makes his closing gro leader and candidate from the 7 ee wage eM - : Progressive candidates of the| O. Catenaccio, 18th A.D.; Hope R. | needed $5,000 immediately to carry 
Minor, candidate for Congress speeches tomorrow in his campaign | 42nd Congressional District (Buf- outlaw P.R. ALP for Congress in New York} Stevens, 19th A.D.; Sam A. (the Browder appeal before the 


from the 8th District in Brooklyn, | 


for Borough President of Brooklyn. falo). 


County are listed by the, Progres- United States Supreme Court. 


_ War Policies Breed Anti-Semitism, Declares Browder in Broadcast to Jewish People 


‘— 


paign. There are anti-Semites 


Aquino, 20th A.D..; Louis E. Burn- 


oo 


The following is the tert of the 


been the victims of slander and 
radio address by Earl Browder, 


people to give them a mandate 
for it in the elections. 


did in the last war. But they are freely carrying cn anti - Semitic from defense industries by agree- crime. Because it is a working 


Communist candidate for Presi- 
dent, made over station WOR 
yesterday. The broadcast was 
sponsored by the Jewish Division 
of the New York State Commu- 
nist Election Campaign Commit- 
tee. The Communist standard 
bearer was introduced by Maz 
Steinberg, chairman of the Jew- 
ish Division of the National Elec- 
tion Committee of the Commu- 
mist Party, whose introductory re- 
marks follow: 


MAX STEINBERG: 


Earl Browder needs n> fitroduc- 
tion to the Jewish people. His 
courageous voice has been raised 
time and again to rally the Amer- 
ican people against fascism and 
anti-Semitism. He has repeated- 
ly exposed the anti-Semites as 
enemies of the entire American 
people. His study, “The Jewish 
People and the War,” has received 
wide circulation and is a splendid 
contribution to the clarification cf 
this question. 

I am happy 


to present Ear) 


_ Want to drag America 


Browder, General Secretary of the | 


Communist Party of the United 
States and its candidete for Pres- 
. Ident. 
EARL BROWDER, COMMUNIST 
CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT: 
Friends and Fellow Americans: 
Shall it be war for America? 
That is the real issue in this cam- 


| 


who say that the Jewish people 
into war 
because of their hatred fcr Hit- 
ler. That is an unmitigated lie 
whose only purpose is to shield 
the real war-mongers. There is 
not a father or a mother among 
the Jewish masses that wants 
her son or anybody else’s son to 
give his life in a war for the en- 
richment of Wall Street or the 
preservaticn of British imperial 
rule 

That is all the more reason why 
the Jewish people must realize 
that Roosevelt's policy, which is 
fully endorsed by Willkie, can only 
lead the country into war. Will- 
kie’s charge that America will be 
at war by April, 1941, if Roosevelt 
is re-elected can only mean that 
America will be driven down the 
road to war no matter who wins: 
for surely, the policy which leads 
to war under Roosevelt will not 
preserve peace under Willkie! Let 
us not forget that Willkie’s ob- 
jection is not that we are being 
Ied into war, but that Roosevelt 
didn't do a good enough job pre- 
paring for it. At the same 
let us remember that 
promises peace “except in case cf 
attack.” That ominous “except” 
is the open door to American in- 
volvement in the ‘war. Indeed, 
they are not satisfied merely 


time, 
R-osevelt 


to 


lead us into war while promisincz | 


That is 
why six days before the clcse of 
the campaign, Roosevelt deliber- 
ately asked for 12,000 additional 
planes for England, while Willkie 
offered to outdo Roosevelt. ‘These 
gentlemen don't ask for much— 
merely that the people sign their 
own death warrant! 


° 

No doubt there are pecple who 
think that everyone that opposes 
Hitler is a friend of the Jews. 


There could be no greater mis- | 


take. The Jewish people have 


every reason to hate Hitler. but 


peace; they actually want the | 


that is all the more reason why 
they cannot afford to forget who 
built up Hitler, why they need to 
examine the credentials of all 
those who claim to be friends of 
the Jews. The Jewish people can 
least afford to mortgage their fate 


to empty promises. Such prom- | 


ises were made to the Jews in 
the last war but the brutal! reali- 
ties that followed the Balfour 
Declaration and the guarantees 
of mincrity rights at the Paris 
Peace Conference only proved 
thet it was en illusien for an op- 
pressed people to imegine that 
they éould benefit from the vic- 
tory of one of the camps in the 
imperialist. struggle to dominete 
the world. In the neme cf de- 
mocracy, the imperialist gentle- 
men are once more trading on 


no more interested in the welfare 
of the Jews than they are in the 
welfare of the rest of the ciSm- 
mon people. 

Look at these friends of democ- 
racy! How long did it take them 
in Prance to reveal themselves as 
Jew-baiting fascists? They were 
interested 
save their capital and their sys- 
tem from the wrath of the 
French working people. “The very 
men who even declared war 
against 
institute a replica of the Nurem- 
berg anti-Jewish decrees. And 
yet Mr. Bullitt, America’s Ambas- 
sador to France, still insists that 
the Government cf his friends in 
Vichy is not a fascist regime. 

Or, take England. Can the Jew- 
ish people forget that it was the 
British Government that intro- 
duced Ozarist ghetto laws in 
Palestine, the country promised 
them as a homeland? Or that 


hundreds of Jews that dared to | 


protest were wounded and killed 
by British storm troopers? Can 
they forget that 27,009 anti-Nazis 
are interned in British ec:ncen- 
tration camps while fascists like 
Prince Stahremberg are honored 
s “fighters’@for democracy in the 
British armed forces; or that the 


i 
} 


activities in the streets of Lon- 


| don while in the pay of the Brit- 


in only one thing—to | 


ish government. 

Of course they promise the Jew- 
ish people the world; they're 
promising socialism to British la- 
bor with equal ease. Of course 
they invoke all the highest moral 
sentiments and glittering gen- 


| eralities abcut democracy, civili- 


Hitler were the first to | 


polish Endecks who share respon-, | 


sibility for the pogroms, the 
Slaughter of Jews and the Ghetto 


zation, equality. But they'll never 
be able to conceal the fact that 
the kind of_world they believe in 
and ask us to die for is a world 
which has no place for Jews in 
it. Dorothy Thompson, 
Hoover and Lord Marley cnly ar- 
ticulate the sentiments of their 


| Investigate 


ment of the aviation corporati<ns, 
tre California State Relief Ad- 
ministration and the National 
Youth Administration. It Was 
the Roosevelt Administration that 
whitewashed the anti-Semitic 
Christian Front, and it is the 
Roosevelt Administration that to 
this day has refused to heed the 
demand cf progressive America to 
Father Coughlin. 


_ Clearly there is no real difference 


Herbert | 
| Royal Oak. 
| expected of a 


entire class when they envisage | 


a post-war Europe with superfiu- 
ous Jews and yearn for unin- 
habited territories to ship them 
off to. 

Here you have the real mean- 
ing for the Jewish people of the 
Ro-sevelt-Willkie policy of all aid 
to Britain. No wonder President 
Rooseveit had no qualms about 
appointing William 8S. Knudsey 
to the Defense Commission, a man 
who only tWo yeers aco described 
Nazi Germany as “the miracle ef 
the twentieth century.” In Cali- 
fornia, they're not even waiting 
for a post-war era to. exclude 
Jews. 
Jewish Voice of Sept. 27, Jews, 
Negroes and members of other 


the misery of the Jews as they | benches in the old Poland are minority groups are already barred 


_ tated by cold, hard fact. 


According to the California | 


between this and the endorse- 
ment of Wendell Willkie by such 
noterious anti-Semites as Henry 
Ford and the radio priest from 
What else could be 
“national unity” 
which rests upon such pillars as 
Martin Dies, guardian angel of 
anti-Semitic and Nazi organiza- 
tions in America? What else 
but the calamity cf France is fore- 
shadowed in ail this? 


. 

This is the stark reality, and 
the Jewish people must not shrink 
from drawing the conclusions di-:- 
There 
is no choice between Roosevelt 
and Willkie. They ars: te rep- 
resontatives of biz capital, 
real source of anti-Semitism 
everywhere. In this election only 
the Communist Perty offers the 
Jewish people the opportunity t 
vote for outlawing anti-Semitism. 
It is the only party thet is fight- 
ing to make anti-Semitism a 


the | 


class party, a party that fights for 
socialism, the Communist Party 


| stands for the abolition of all 


forms of oppression end persect- 
tion. 
. 


Every Jew in his heart knows 
that the existence of the Socialist 
Soviet Union has given him hope 
for the future of his people. The 
broken down, chaotic system of 
capitalism offers cnly the prospect 
of concentration camps, annihila- 
tion of entire Jewish communities, 
masses of unwanted refucces. The 
Soviet Union has opened an end- 
less perspective for the creative 
development of the Jewish people 
end the affirmaticn of their 
human dignity .s free and equal 
members of the Socialist fraterni- 
ty of nations. The Jewish people 
cannot ignore the historic fact 
that the Soviet Union is the only 
country where anti-Semitism has 
been wiped out; that the Soviet 
Constitution is the only one in the 
world which recognizes anti-Sem- 
itism as a crime punish2ble by 
law. They cannot fail to draw 
conclusions from the phenomenal 
fact that hundreds of thou:ands 


of Jewish refugees flocked to the 


’ 


sofety and hospitaiity cf the So- 
viet borders; or that three and a 
quarter millions Jews were saved 


from the ravages of war and 


brutal anti-Semitic regimes. 
The Jewish peoplc have too long 


abuse to allow themselves to be 
misled by lies about the Soviet 


Union and the Communists, They 
have special cause to protest 
against the violation of minority 
rights inspired by Boss Flynn, 
Roosevelt's campaign manager 
who has virtually imposed a Hit- 
ler election on New York State 
by throwing the Communist Party 
off the ballot despite the fact that 
we had four times the number of 
signatures required by law. This 
Outrageous ect was carried out 
with the aid of Storm Troop in- 
timidation and brazen anti- 
Semitic prcpaganda in order to 
make sure that there is no’ way 
to vote except for war, while try- 
ing to carry the state for the 
Democratic Party with votes that 
don’t belong to them. Every coun- 
try that has lost it, liberties, and 
deprived the Jews and other sec- 
tions of the population of their 
rights, has started on the down- 
ward path by attacks against the 
Communist Party. That is a les- 
son which no section of the peo- 
pie can afford to ignore. That is 
why I urge you to roll up the big- 
gest p-crsible vote for peace, se- 
curity, free elections, civil rights 
and jobs, by casting your vote for 
the local and congressional can- 
didates of the Communist Party 
in New York and the full ticket 
of the Communis: Party in New 


’ 
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Weekly Column Devoted to interests of Rail Labor 


The Champion of Them All 


In previous columns we have been speaking of all 
kinds of Diesel-powered job-killers all over the big sys- 
tems. Now let us introduce the most eulogized champion 
héavy weight stomach robber on wheels. It is rapidly 
closing up roundhouses, back-shops, coal docks, cinder 
pits, and even uprooting whole railroad towns in what 
was once promised land. This Dieseled Goliath is none 
other than ‘the “City of Los Angeles.” 


Steam Transportation Once 
Promising Industry 


It was a great day, way back in 1869, when the last rail was laid 
and the golden spike was driven at Promontory, Utah, as the final act 
of joining the Union Pacific from Omaha with the Central Pacific 
Jrom the West Coast, and America’s first trans-continental railroad 
was completed. It was indeed, a great day in the hearts of hopeful 
men and to them only the beginning of a new world in which steam 
transportation, as they saw it then, was a promising basic industry. 
And these hopeful old-timers were right. Railroad skilled labor treked 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the far west. “Boomers,” they were 
called. They manned the crude diamond-stack wood-burners of those 
days, built roundhouses, backshops, railroad yards, coaling stations, 
water tanks, and, withal, houses in which to live—twhich became bust- 
ing railroad division towns along the Old Overland Trail. By their 
endeavors, great tonnage trains of coal, brick, timber and merchandise 
lumbered across the wide plains, over the Great Divide and eased down 
through the deep canyon passes. 


The Big “Malley,” a Good Job-Giver 


later gigantic steam “Malleys" came snorting into these towns 
after each division-run to rest and recuperate. So big were these “Mal- 
leys” that a mechanic at work atop their steam dooms looked like a 
South Sea Island pigmy. Their huge firedoor appetites often con- 
sumed 25 tons of coal per hundred miles. Water they drank from 


high water towers along the line in 50-thousand gallon gulps. A far 
and loud cry arose from the west to the east for men of skill to come 
and apply their hands, and tools to these steam monsters of the rail. 


Indeed, the big “Malley” was a giver and maker of work, and it put 
the hot breath of life into these railroad division towns, once empty 
spaces between Ohicago and the Pacific Ocean. 


Cheers for Harbinger of Unemployment 


But great changes have taken place in this hopeful industrial pic- 
ture along the Overland Route in just a few years past. One gay day 
in 1937, passenger transportation over the U. P. and C. & N. W. took 
on streamline and Diesel power. This was the first City of Los An- 
geles eastbound for Chicago. She was composed of only five yellow, 
low-built coaches, drawn by a single-unit Diesel engine, and hat all 
the articulated appearance of a huge caterpillar worm. Even on her 
first run eastward, she gave all 14 division points the “go-by,” pass- 
ing them up without an idle pause, and reducing them to little more 
than whistling posts. She seemed sustained and contented by the 
heroic cheers of the expectant crowds who awited her at every depot 
over the route. In her insolent way, she declined the waiting services 
of hundreds of grimy methanics along the line, who had formerly 
served with skill her big panting predecessors—the steam locomotives. 


Jobs Take a One-Way Ride 

Today, the City of Los Afgeles is a super-speed, 5,400-horsepower, 
ultra-modern, 18-car train—the world’s longest passenger train in 
regular service, with a speed of 90 MPH on many stretches.. Here's 
her time schedule westbound out of Chicago: Clinton, Cedar Rapids 
and Boone, one-minute stops for crew changes; Omaha, 9 minutes 
for servicing and crew change; North Platte and Sidney, one minute; 
Cheyenne, 10 minutes, service and crew change; Laramie and Raw- 
lins, one minute; Green River, 10 minutes; Evanston, one minute: 
Ogden, 10 minutes for service and crew change: Salt Lake City, 5 
minutes; then 325 miles—the longest non-stop railroad run in the 
world—to: Caliente; next Las Vegas, 5 minutes; East Los Angeles, 
one minute to discharge passengers; then to Los Angeles, the journey's 
end, without a single engine change over the entire distance 2,299 
miles by the meter in 39 hours and 45 minutes, all told, allowing no 
more than 50 to 60 minutes for train inspection, refueling, reservicing, 
crew changes and picking up and discharging passengers, her Diese! 
engines running up a continuous service record in two years of 551,760 
miles with only one motor unit replaced. 

Have all this, if you will, as 20th century progress; but if the idle 
railroad men along the Overland Route are to view this smoothly- 
running Goliath as progress, rather than a mechanital gangster that 
takes their jobs for a one-way ride, they must be given a share of the 
benefits from this progress. 


Big Operating Cost in Jobs, But Little 
in Real Money 


If we take the figures of the Diesel engine manufacturers, as ad- 
vertised in railroad trade journals, the saving in operating costs of 
Diesel trains as compared with steam power is from 50 per cent to 75 
per cent. 

But how is this saving accomplished? Who pays the more costly 
bill? At look at the ‘many shop and roundhouse points along the 
C. & N. W. and U. P. will give us the answer. With the coming of 
the “Cities,” the “400s,” and the Diesel switchers in the Chicago yards, 
already the Wisconsin roundhouse at the Crawford Ave. shop has 
been completely demolished—a railroad graveyard wherein some 200 
railroad jobs were buried by the Diesels, The roundhouse at Missouri 
Valley has also vanished with the jobs of former employes. On the 
U. P., the siz division towns between Salt Lake and Los Angeles (Lyn- 
dyll, Milford, Caliente, Las Vegas, Kelso and Yermo), as far as round- 
house and backshops are concerned, are no more. , 

Railroad men who formerly earned a living in them now rely 
upon the tender mercies of public charity for their “livelihood.” Just 
how many employes of the various crafts are being thrown out of their 
‘Jobs is hard to say—your guess, brother, is as good as ours. One thing 
ts certain: we must have a radical readjustment of working conditions 
and working hours in the near future if these Diesel-powered job- 
killers are to be kept from snatching the bread right out of our mouths 
all over the two big systems, 


Railroad Bankers Unite for Progress, 


So Must Labor 


The Diese] has been made possible through cooperation of the 
Wall Street financiers, railroad managements, research, mechanical 
engineers, manufacturers and other representatives of big business. 
Railroad labor can keep these Diesel developments from becoming de- 
structive job-killers only by also uniting its ranks, craft with craft. 
from top ty bottom, to demand and get their share of the progress 
made possible through their labors—in the form of improved working 
conditions, shorter hours, vacations with pay, 10 days sick leave, and 
more wages. This must be our answer to the streamlined Goliath 
that is destroying our jobs along the once hopeful Overland Route. 

> . ” 


(Nert week: “It Happened One Night—In a Roundhouse.” Don't 
miss it. Order a bundle of this reprin® Pass them around on your 
job. Subscribe te the Daily and Sunday Worker. Use the blank be- 
low. Watch for coming articles: “6000 Men Elect?ified Out of Work,” 
“Robbing a Cripple of His Job,” “C. T. C.” and others.) 


——_——_ ——_——_ — a 
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urel,200ItaliansinFierceBattle : 


Italians 
Admit Loss 
Ot Two 

Submarines 
Nazi Raids Over 


London Continue 
Despite Fog 


KREMENICA, Jugoslav - Greek 
_Prontier, Nov. 3 (UP). —Greek forces 
‘driving into the Koritea sector of 
| Albania havé captured 1,200 Italians, 
“Including two high officers, accord- 

ing to reports reaching here today. 
| The reports, from Florina, said 
Greek forces were nearing the Ital- . 
ian base of Koritza, from which the 
invasion of Greece was launched, | 
and that an entire Italian. division 
(about 159000 men) was in danger 
of being surrounded. 

| The battle of the Bigli mountains 
continued with violence all after- 
/noon, the reports said. 


——_ 


‘GREEKS ATTEMPT | 
FLANK ATTACK | 


| ORRID, Jugosiavia, Nov. 3 (UP). 


driving into Albania launched new 
attacks om Italy's invading forces 
today, according to reports reach- 
| ing this border point where Greece, 
Albania and Jugoslavia converge. 
From positions gained by assault 
during 36-hour battle, the Greeks. 
drove forward against the Italians 
im a counter-thrust aimed at fiank- | 
‘ing the Italians in the Plorina- 
_Koritaa sector. 

| Greek and British bombers and 
fighter planes cooperated with the 
ground forces, heavily bombing 
/ Italian concentrations and the Al- 
| banian towns now serving as Italian 
The Italians were said to have 
lost all the advantage it took them 
five days to gain. 

In this fighting the Greeks were 
reported to have captured 153 Ital- 
‘fans, including six officers. 


LONDON, Nov. 3 (UP). — Lone 
German air raiders today machine- 
gunned streets and dumped death- 
dealing loads of bombs on London, 
interrupting the capital's most 
peaceful week-end in eight weeks. 

The whole country relaxed in its 
most pronounced respite since Ger- 
Many began the air blitzkrieg on 
Britain. Throughout the morning 
not a ripple of activity was report- 
| ed. 
| Only one daylight alarm sounded 
im London and that came late in 
the afternoon. Despite the lack of 
warnings, however, solitary raiders 
three times swept low with spitting 
machine guns to drop bombs. 


-_—— 


NAZI RAIDERS HIT 
ARMS PLANTS 


BERLIN, Nov. 3 (UP).—Despite 
extremely bad weather, thick low- 
| hanging clouds, and ice formations 
on their plane wings, German bomb- 
ers continued their attacks on Lon- 
don yesterday and 
bombing mainly air fields, the High 
Command said today. 


ROME CLAIMS 
TROOPS ADVANCING 


| ROME, Nov. 8 (UP). — Reliable 
| fascist quarters reported tonight 
that Greek and Italian troops were 
locked in a raging battle in the 
“Janina sector of Greece which might 
decide the outcome of the whole 
war. 

The opposing forces were said to 
have hurled their full might at each 
other. 

Two other Italian columns were 
reported “advancing” through the 
invaded country toward major ob- 
jectives. 

Probably the most important of 
all operations from the strategic 
standpoint, spokesmen said, was a 
drive along the Greek-Jugoslav 
frontier north of Salonika. 

MALTA BOMBED 

Early yesterday, the communique 
said, four bombing es- 
corted by chasers carried out a raid 
on Malta, scoring direct hits and 
seriously damaging harbor works at 
Valetta. and aviation equipments 
and depots in another town. 

“In a lively air battle that fol- 
lowed, one enemy plane was down- 
ed in flames and fell into the sea,” 
the communique said, in part. “One, 
of our planes did not return.” | 


rs 


Joe Ryan Faces Revolt 


Of Red Hook ILA Locals 


Reactionary Labor Leader Alarmed as Rank-and- 
File Selects Officials and Presents 


Grievances for Action 


SO - 


Joseph P. Ryan, ezar of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, finds himself face to face with the biggest 
rank and file revolt in years. This revolt is challenging the 
rule of his henchman, Emil Camarda, international vice- 


informal @isoussions with his constituents. His was an 
against the frenzied drive of the Administration toward 


\orack Greek mountain troops |” Labor’s Representative 


In Am Anti-Labor Congress, Rep. Vite Marcantonio, ef the 
20th Congressional District, is seen above in one of his 
almost lone voice in Congress which was 
war, 


Marcantonio,A ManW hoDoesn't 
Have to Make Election Pledges 


By Louise Mitchell 


One Congressman in all America 
who does not have to make special 
election pledges is Vito Marcan- 
tonio, running for re-election in 
the 20th Congressional District in 
New York on the American Labor 
and Republican Party ticket. 

Vito Marcantonio can stand on 
his record. He is known through- 
out the country as labor's repre- 


sentative, as Harlem's 


fighting 


Congressman. He is a man of deeds 
not promises. 


When he stands on his huge cam- 


paign truck facing the people of 


his community — Italian, | 
Negro, Jewish, Irish, Greek—they 


Spanish, 


know that one of their own is ad- 
dressing them. 


When they hear him say, “I have 


| the unemployed of America, when 
he fought for the relief clients and 


opposed all war measures and four WPA workers of his district. 


times voted alone to keep our boys) 


UNANIMOUS SUPPORT 


out of the trenches; I led the fight | 
against conscription; I now fight 


for its repeal."—they know 


it’s 


Marcantonio speaking. 

It’s fiesta time in lower Harlem 
when the Congressman comes to 
town, 

No man is as proud of his rec- 


ord as Marcantonio. He doesn’t | "eanizations, Veteran Voters)" 
have to make excuses to the folks 


back home. 
No .other man can say he has 


fought against alien 


registration, 


against the high cost of living, for 
civil liberties, for labor, for housing, 
for a health program for all the 
people whether they live in the 20th 


Congressional District or not. That 


is 


why the whole neighborhood is 


flocking to this son of the Italian 


last night, | P&P 


le. 
SPEAKS FOR PEOPLE 


In fourteen different headquar- 
ters throughout the 20th Congres- 


sional district, thousands of voters 
come to offer their help daily, to Rates per word 


distribute leaflets, to carry banners, 


to 
to 


cantonio back in Congress where his 


sweep up the halls. They want) 
be instrumental in putting Mar- | 


lone voice speaks up for the wel- 
fare of the American people. 

In these local headquarters, old 
Italian women learn how to use the 
voting machines, how to pull down 
the levers which will send their boy 
back to Washington. Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, Jews and Greeks 
heng around the trial voting booths 


te 


get a chance to practice on the 


complicated piece of machinery. 
All the kids at the new Benjamin 
Frankim High School know that it 


was Congressman Vito Marcantonio | 


who brought the splendid new 
school to lower Harlem. More than 
one thousand two hundred families 


in 


the East Side Harlem Housing 


Project know that their Congress- 
man fought to get them decent 
housing. 

The thousands of other families 
stil living in slums know that if 
they send Marcantonio back to 
Congress, there is every good ehance 


Uhat they too may live in decent 
quarters. 


If it can possibly be 


done, he will do it. 
There are posters, billboards and 


GREAT [i451 On RECORDS 


RECORD LOVERS! 


Jest think ef it, you can now purchase records , 
conductor at a reduction | me world's 


50", 


He received the unanimous pri- 
mary vote of the ALP and Republi- 
can Parties; just missed the Demo- 
cratic endorsement by a few hun- 
Cred. He has been endorsed by the 
| Workers Alliance, International 
| Workers Order, trade unions, youth 


League, Italian Spenish and Negro 
social and fraternal chubs. 
Thousands of people in the Dis- 
triet know their Congressman per- 
sonally. He has helped with their 
relief cases; he has handled their 
citizenship problems, housing needs, 
child welfare cases, health problems. 
They come to his office and he 


WANTADS 


| 


| Phone ALgonquin 4-7954 fer the nearest 
(Minimem 10 words). 


FURNISHED APARTMENT FOR RENT 
(Manhattan) 


9TH AVE. Sublet or sell furniture. 
4-3012. 


UNFURNISHED APARTMENT FOR RENT 
(Manhattan) 


19TH, 
LA. 


36 (Canal &.). Attractive 
room 


FORSYH 8T., 
—new 1% and 2% apartments. 
colored baths, 


19TH ST., 415 EB. (ist Av.) 3. Steam. Tile 
bath. Parquet. Frigidaire. $30.00. 


FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 
(Manhattan) 


14TH, 212 W. Large, attractive studio 
room, two Cloggts, books. 


17TH, 138 E. Exceptionally large room 
with kitchenette; $6.00. Improvements. 


18TH, 364 W. Beautiful room for business 
person. Reasonable. (Phone “Kains’’) 


leges. Ring middle bell. 


| 96TH, 46 W. (4E). Charming, private, | 9 OS eee SS | 
comradely atmosphere, privileges. RI. | ‘%®_ specifications, pain P 
9-5196. 122 University Place, N.¥.0, 

6 W. (1-c) “ogy erm . : Pu der: 

107TH, 6 W. (1-C) Large. Cheerful. Quiet. ROXY Modern Furniture. Stock or 
Private. Steinway piano, optionally. Painted-unpainted, Mirrors, 


Telephone. Park. Subway. Reasonable. 


STUDIO FOR RENT 
BEAUTIFUL STUDIOS. All 
Parties. Rehearsals. 
Morelie. 108 4th. 


HELP WANTED 


facilities. 
Classes. Meetings. 


HOUSEWORKER 
fant child, reliable, sleep in. 


.- Re | ——————— —— 
~*~ fe a See. Men’s Wear 
TYPEWRITER WANTED mn or. EN ess A co 
|NEWMAN BROS. Men's and Young Men's 
TYPEWRITER, model, give full, Clothing, 84 Stanton St., nr. Orchard, 
partioulars, Box 102, ¢-o Daily . §.Y¥.C, Comradely attention. 


station where te place your Want-Ad. 


76TH, 141 EB. Cozy, single, kitchen privi- | 


(19th St.) OR. 4-1903. | 


LEON BENOFF. Every kind of insurance. 
149th 


care business couple, in- | 


epeaks to them, not like a politician 


He has pulled no punches and lower 
Hariem knows it. 

One of the favorite slogans of the 
campaign has been “Harlem has « 
duty to the United States. It is to 
keep Vito Marcantonio in Congress.” 
On Nov. 5, Italians, Spanish, Ne- 
groes, Jews, Irish, Greeks and Puer- 
to Ricans—Americans all— will tell 
the rest of the nation that they 
mean to keep America out of war 
by keeping Marcantonio m Oon- 
gress. 


Ryan's immediate cause of alarm 
was the attendance of some 1,500 
longshoremen at a meeting in Pros- 
pect Hall where they proclaimed 
their official non-recognition of the 
existing set-up im the Brooklyn or- 
ganization, and elected temporary 
officials for all the six locals under 
Camarda’s control. 


Acting on his alarm, Ryan yes- 
terday morning called a general 


Membership meeting of the Red 
_ Hook locals at a hall at 97 Union 
|St, Brooklyn, which at best will 
hold 400 men. Combined member- 


' 
ship of the locals is between 6.000 


and 7,000. 
And of the 350 men who crowd- 


The Rank and File members 
practically took over the meeting. 
and one after another they took 
the floor to Uist thetr grievances and 
to make their demands, so that 


president, over the six Red Hook locals in Brooklyn. 


% —-—  — suman 


conditions 
union. 


| After the meeting, Mazzie de- 
| Clared that there is no question of 
, the Rank and Pile giving up their 
movement. Officials of the union, 
he said, must support the men in 
their demands. 

Rank and File leaders now point 
to the big attendance at their meet- 
ing last Saturday, the bare hand- 
ful of Camarda supporters at yes- 
terday’s meeting, and the attitude 
of Ryan as indications of the ef- 
fectiveness of their fight for union 
standards. 


— 


through and by the 


Union Shop 


a 75 
206 


Discounts Up to 50% 
| MUSIC ROOM 


133 W. 4th St. © LAO. 3-4420 


Alr Conditioned Open Evenings 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


FFICIAL OPTICIANS TO THE LW.O. 


InN NEW YORE 
Associated Optometrists 


255 West Sith St.. near Tih Ave. 
ME4. $-3243. Daily 9 A.M.-7:30 P.M 


1. PF. FREEMAN, Optometrist 


IN BROOKLYN 
Unity Optical Co 
193 Fiatbesh Ave., or. Atlantic Ave. 

Ell BOSS, Optometrist 
Dally 8 AM.-7 P.M. 


COMRADES, TRY REAL CHINESE FOOD 


197 SECOND AVENUE 


JADE MOUNTAIN RESTAURANT 


Bet. 12th and 13th Streets 


ale 


| 


| SHOPPING GUIDE 


Army-Navy Stores 


HUDGON, 105 Third Ave. cor. 13th St. 

| Hunting Outfita, Riding Habits, Woolen, 
Leather and Suede Jackets, Windbreak- 
ers, Boots and Shoes. 


Amplifiers and 
Sound Trucks 


DANCE MUSIC for parties with latest rec- 
ords. Microphones and all form of am- 
plifications. Union Shop. White Sound 
Service, 151 W. 63rd St. TR. 4-3022. 


Beauty Parlors 
8S. 223 &. soe 6-8989 


Permanent wave $3 Se per 
item; 3 items $1. 


B CHMO nccceccccscesececcesss 07 idasiicciattas 
t times “LLU 4s) Cleaning - Dyeing 


CNEL—Expert Dry Cleaning, Furrier, 
Tailoring. Call-Deliver. 43 Greenwich 
Ave. CHelsea 2-7074. G. Brackman. 


| Carpet Cleaners 


| x12 Rugs, cleaned, stored & insured $2.70. 
_ Security Carpet, JErome 8-3441. 


Electrolysis 


| SPECIAL OFFER! Free treatment to new- 


ncinera venetian comers! Unwanted hair removed quickly 
ae a rentals. ~~ forever from face, body. Persona) at- 
‘ @ention. Safest method. Physician in 
attendance. BELLETTA, 110 West 34th, 


| Reom 1102. (Opposite Macy's) ME@dallion 
| §-4218. 
Dentists 
DR. ©. WEISMAN. Surgeon Dentist 
Union Square W. Suite 511. GR. 71-6296. 


DR. A. BROWN. Surgeon Dentist. 223 
Second Ave.. em. 4th St. GR. 1-5844. 


Furniture 


MODERN FURNITURE 


_ 


| Sixth Ave. (123th). 


FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT Laundries 
(Bronx) 
43RD, 644 E. (St. Mary's St.) Charm- | VERMONT. Onion Shop, CIO. Call and 
ing. Private. Telephone. Call Satur- deliver. 457 Vermont St. Brooklyn .Tel 
day y. ell day. Weekdays-eve- AP. 6-7090. 


Manhattan. CH, 2-7370. 


Insurance 


Fire, auto, burglary, etc. 391 & 


St. ME. 55-0984 


Lamps. 488 


Please mention the Daily Worker when patronizing advertisers 
Moving and Storage Radio-Records 


3. SANTINI 
Reasonabie, 


Musie - Records | 


a COLUMBIA 


MASTERWORKS 
JUST RECEIVED AT 


$400 Per 
Record 


RICHARD STRAUSS: 
Thus Spake Zarathustre 
Frederick Stock—Conducting Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra 
STRAVINSKY: 
Suite from Petroushks 
Igor Stravinsky — Conducting Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra of 
New York 
BARTOR: 
| @ontrasts .for Violin, 


; 
; 


Clarinet and 
r) 

BELA BARTOK—Piano 

JOSEPH SZIGETI—Violin 

BENNY GOODMAN — Clarinet 


‘And Many Others! 


BLOOMFIELD'S 


Music Shop 


118 E. 14th St. — GR. 7-2707 
| Easily Reached by BMT and IRT 


MAIL AND PHONE ORDERS FILLED 
OPEN EVENINGS AND SUNDAY 


Opticians and 
Optometrists 


Official L.W.O. Opticians 


UNION SQUARE 
OPTICAL SERVICE 


147 Fourth Ave., Near 14th St. 
Phone: GRamercy 77-7553 
Eyes Examined 


By Physicians 
N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel 


COOPERATIVE : 
OPTICIANS 


1 UNION SQUARE WEST 


(N.W. Corner University Pil. & 14th St.) 
8th r ~955 


NEW KEYNOTE 
RELEASE! 


Two Smash Hits from England 
“The Man Who Waters the 
Workers Beer” 
“Brother, Brother, 
Use Your Head” 


“Black, Black-Out” 
“Here We Come” 
| Performed by adaiinbie of the 


Unity Theatre of London 
| Each 150 


NOW ON DISPLAY 


| The New 1941 
| LAFAYETTE 
| Phone-Radie Combination 


$37.50 to $240.00 


| 
; 
; 


; 


MUSIC ROOM 


133 W. 44th St. © LOngacre 3-4420 


Air Conditioned Open Evenings 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


f Restaurants 


NEW STARLIGHT 
RESTAURANT 


Catering fer Parties, Banquets, Ete. 
Eat in a Delightful Atmosphere 


Lunch 35c - - - Dinner 50c 


55 IRVING 


CE 
Bet. 17th & 18th Sts. GR. 5-9718 


JOHN'S Restaurant, 302 BE. 12th &t. 
cellent food, comradely atmosphere. 


Ex- 


KAVEAZ, 332 EB. i4th. Excellent Shashlika 
Home atmosphere. “Open air garden.” 


Typewriters - 
‘Samenens 


ALL MAEES sew and rebuilt. 


| Baal UNION SHOP 


| 3. B ab 
| bright @ Co, 832 Broadway, AL. 4-4898, 


dr 
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Southern Negroes, 


Whites Show What 
Real Unity Brings 


Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


Workers’ Correspondence Department: 

Something took place here during the past week that 
should be of interest to fellow-readers of the Daily Worker. 
Not only do these events show the growing solidarity and 
unity on the part of Negro and white workers in the South, 
but they also show how deeply American workers fee! that 


the “Hitlers” who threaten them 
most are right here in the United 
States! 


A few days ago a man came to 
Roanoke Rapids from out of 
backwoods of 
about thirty miles from 
had travelled all of that 
miles because he had 
there was a labor movement in 
Roanoke Rapids, and he knew that 
Organized workers were the one 
ferce that could help him and his 
fellow-workers. He told the ‘textile 
workers and the Workers’ Alliance 
here that he hid come from a saw- 


here. He 
thirty 


mill way back in the woods, and 
that they were desperately in need 
of help. Almost all of the workers 
there were Negrces Since the 
wages-and-hours inspector and 
come to their mill they had been 


supposediy working for thirty cents 
un hour. but for weeks now they 
had been chiselled out of all but a 
tiny fraction of their pay, and had 
been worked overtime without being 
paid anything for it. The lumber- 
boas would simply refuse to pay 
them, and because they were Ne- 
groes, most of them, he figured 
that they wouldn't be able to do 
anything about it The 
had come to use appealed for sup- 
port: would the white textile local 
join with the imter-ractal 
in helping the predominantUy-Negro 
labor at this saw-mill? 

Would they! Within fifteen 
minutes after the man had finished 


Alliance coming to us—and we never will get 


“Hitlers within 
whom the work- 


present Was the 
our own country, 


lers, the Negro people, and other op- | 


the | 
Halifax County, | 


heard that| 
| 


| workers 


man who | 


his story, someone representing the | 


textile workers jumped in a car and 
went with him into the woods to the 
faw mill. The textile unionist found 
that the workers had refused to 
work that morning, the bossman 
hadi gone off to hire scab workers, 
end the scituation was very tense. 
The workers were undecided on 
what course to take, but in a very 
short while after the two men ar- 
rived from Roanoke Rapids every 
worker who had walked out had 
joined the temporary sawmill work- 
ers union they had set up on the 
fpot, and Negro and white workers 
slike were brought into this union 
with exactly equal status. A nego- 
tiating committee was elected, con- 
BSisting of the organizer borrowed 
from the textile union, one Negro 
worker, and one white worker. But 
the Boss was still nowhere to be 
found! 
THEY LEARN 


The workers listened to a short 
talk in which the textile organizer 
explained the basic principles of the 


labor movement, in brief, and point- | ests of all the common people, white 
ed out to the workers that unions | and black, were not the same have 
were first formed precisely so that)| lied! That, on the contrary, the in- | 


pressed peoples have always been | 
fighting bitterly. The latter state-| 
ment brought forth a chorus of | 
loud “Amens!” from the crowd of | 
workers, and several Negroes spoke 
up to remind the others of the 
promises that had been made to the 
Negroes in order to lure them into 
he last war for profit and plunder. 

When the meeting was over. a 
picket-line was thrown around the 
mill, and the workers settled down 
to wait and talk over their new- 
found union with much enthusiasm. 
On the morning of the next day the 
boss-man finally showed up, an- 
nouncing that the scabs were on 
the way. At the meeting with the 
negotiating committee he made sev- 
eral studied attempts to settle with 
the white workers, or promise to 
settle with them, and thus to 4plit 
the ranks of the new union. The 
had been forewarned and 
well-prepared for such tactics, 


| 


a Ute Pet ae hh 


Says Hillman 
Doesn't Speak 
For Members 


Local 4 Cutter Hits at 
Highhanded F. D. R. 


‘Endorsement’ 


New York City. 

Workers Correspondence Dept.: 
I am a member of Local 4, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of 
America, CIO, and I have been 


, such a member from the first day 


though, and all attempts to incite | 


Jim Crow fury failed miserably. 

As one white worker put it, “We're 
all a-workin’ here together. and 
we're none of us getting what's 


it if the boss-man can stir us up 
inside our own wnion.” No, the 
trick definitely didn’t work. The 
boss refused to bargain further with 
the committee, and at this writing 
the strike is still on. The workers 
are waiting eagerly for an interna- 
tional charter, are planning to or- 
ganize local strike relief it be- 


of its existence: 

Today the “Times” oarried a 
statement by Mr. Potofsky, genera! 
secretary of the ACWA, stating that 
the members of his union “unani- 
mously repudiated” Mr. Lewis. 

There is a long story to that sort 
of thing. Neither Mr. Potofsky, nor 
Mr. Sidney Hillman, its president 
nor anyone of the other self-ap- 
pointed spokesmen of the Amal- 
gamated, ever consult tre member- 
ship about anything. This is no 


| exaggeration; they simply never do 


comes n@cessary, and are determ- | 


ined to change the boss's mind about | made its decision. 


a few things. For example, when 


it. Above everything else they fear 
any discussion of any issues by the 
members. They avoid such discus- 
sions as they would the plague. 
And woe betide any member who 
was foolhardy enough to express 
any open opposition to their pur- 
poses, 
TOLD WHAT TO DO 


Members are told what they are 
to do after Mr. Hillman's clique has 
These decisions 
are submitted to the members, if 


we spoke to him first about the! they ever are, only for rubber-stamp 


rights of his workers under the law, 
he bellowed, “Rights? Them N - - - 


approval. That's how the gang 
keeps itself in office and that’s how 


ain't got no rights! I'll show ‘em | they will continue to act until the 


to face with a 


who's running this mill!” 
It is worth pointing out that this. 


/members kick them out. 


Mr. Potofsky did not consult the 


unity which ts building up between members on his Lewis’ statement. 
white and Negro workers in the/ Certainly he is not speaking for me 
South is not a unity that comes | and hundreds of other Amalgamat- 
from the society ladies’ “inter-racial ‘ed members whom I personally 
Clubs” or the patronizing “mission- | know. Lewis has done miracles for 
ary” work that some white churches | labor while Hillman and his friends 
Carry on, no, this is a unity being | have done things only for them- 
forged in the fires of common strug- | selves. Roosevelt only came through 


gle against a common oppressor, for labor so 


and in this struggle all the workers, 


long as Lewis kept 
banging away at him. Roosevelt is 


white and black, are brought face | not for labor today even though 


conclusion from 


Hillman says he is. Roosevelt may 


which there is no escape—ihat those be for Hillman, and probably that 
| who have told them that the inter- 


no advantages could be taken of | terests of all workers of all “races” 
workers who had no chance to fight|ere identical, and that furthermore | #bout “betrayals” of labor by Lewis 


back. 
While the great drive of reaction- 
aries to plunge the American peo- 
ple into a bloody war for the re- 
division of colonies and other loot 
was being screened behind the pre- 
text of a war against Hitlerism, the 
foremost danger to the people at 


is why Hillman is for Roosevelt. ° 
NOT FOR WILLKIE 


It certainly il-behooves Hillman 
co any of his satellites to talk 


He also pointed out that/|the interests of all workers reqhire | —they who are such pastmasters at 


that the fullest support of organized | the art of “selling-out.” I'm not for 
labor be given to every fight of the Willkie, but I can’t stand by and 
Negro People as a whole in their S¢¢ labor-opportuntists denounce 4 


forward path toward national lib- | 
eration. 
Greetings! 


S.B.L. | 


real labor leader who towers above 


| them like a mountain over a cock- 
| roach. 


A CUTTER OF LOCAL 4 


Workers 


Correspondence 


From Factories, Farms, 
Mines, Milla and Offices 


Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, 

Internationa] President 

International Brotherhood 
cf Teamsters, 


Chairman of the Labor Committee 
of the Democratic Party 
Indiana, Washington, all points west, 
Dear Brother Tobin: 
I heard your speech over the air 
Friday, about ten minutes after 
John L. Lewis spoke. You know him 


iy «cb : i thi casos res on 


A Uni Teamster Hauls Off and Lets Mr. Tobin 
Have a Letter--One He Won't File and Forget : 


Sh bess 


————————— 


trust law? Did you ever hear of 
the Beuley Bill? Tel] me, did you 
ever hear of Martin Dies. Mayor 
Hague of Jersey City, Kelly of 
Chicago end a thousand labor 
hating, American hating dictators 
in our country? Please don’t mis- 
understand me, am I not only ‘re- 
peating in an other way, your 
epeech? You talked about blue 
nosed Willkie, (You see I don't like 


Dan? He's the guy who is trying to »im either.) 


sell Willkie to his members, even 


You said, “He wants to get elected 


though he said “I do not control | becuse he was smart «enough to 
one solitary vote of the greatsCIO.” obtain the knowledge how to protect 
You were almost in tears «4s you | big money, and in that way get 
said, “A man who helped me and tich himself.” 


whom I helped many a time, who 


In the Lafollette hearings you 


with me to bet- | Said, “The corporations we work 


fought side maa 
ter the conditi of the masses of 
the people.” You felt bad and I 


| 


| 


with, hired Pinkerton Detective 
Agency, spies, thugs, and the like, 


didn't blame you. I felt worse than |‘ ferret owt men and women who 


you did, so help me. 

_ You s@e, I remember when he was 
furced out of the A. F. of L. with 
thousands of good Union men who 
dared suggest that we organize the 
unorganized by industrial organiza- 
tion, which meant having not dozens 
,of craft unions like the building 
/trades but by one big strong union 
In other words, if the painters wen: 
om strike, plasterers, bricklayers. 


etc. could not scab since they 
vould all belong to the same union. 

I gan't say I remember the exact 
day or month you stood labor on its 
ear waiting for further information 
when you called for Unity in labor. 
When you threatened A. F. of L. 
to withdraw the IBT from them. No 
kidding Dan, I really believed you, 
and expected notice from my local 
that we were going to be affiliated 
with no organization until the CIO 
and A. F. of L. got together. Inno- 
cent? A dreamer? Would you really 
call me that? I don't think so. Con- 
fdentially, Brother Tobin, I was a 
/uew member in our great Interna- 
tional. 


LOOKING AT THE RECORD 

Getting back to your speech—now 
don't look at me like that Dan—I 
mean this for your good as well as 
mine. You see, you have to answer 
te thousands of laboring men and 
women how a man who professes to 
serve labor for thirty five years 
through thick and thin, can spare 
all his time for the Democratic 
party and very little or no time for 
his own union, now of all times. Did 
you ever hear of the Sherman anti- 


even dared to think about bettering 
their conditions through unions. 
They (Weirton, Knudsen, Girdler— 
the lords as you oalled 
them) had guns, black jacks, lead 
pipes, gas to still or kill if necéséary 
any one and every one who would 


'strike for these conditions.” 


Then the fun started. You said, 
“He. (Willkie), now lives in the 
most exclusive neighborhood in New 
York, mingles with the biue bloods 
of society, people who look down on 
the common herd, excuse me, I 
mean lifts their (weli groomed) eye- 
brows at the common herd.” 

What experience has he with the 


masses of people, you asked? 
Masses Of Americans, masses of 
workers, masses this and masses 


that—Daniel J. Tobin, p-ull-eeze. 
You are speaking like a radical. You 
scare me. 

You said that blue nose Wendell 
bragged about the few unions that 
exist in his corporations, and he 
means to deceive and confuse the 
masses Of Americans (there goes the 
masses again). 

Let's get down toc earth awhile, 
Brother Tobin, who holds the cloak 
of unionism over the muck of cor- 
porations, while the ‘‘Washington- 
Lincoln of our times” emancipator 
of our times, while the vanguard, 
the crusader of the people as you 
called him (Roosevelt) crosses and 
steps on our most treasured cloak 
(honest, masses, old boy he said it). 


OF ALL THESE THINGS 


NRA, WPA, Wagner Labor Act, 
Housing projects, the right to or- 
ganize, all came to pass during this 
administration. Now don’t you dare 
raise your voice to me, after all I 
do help pay your salary of $30,000 
a year, while you are doing other 
than union work. You spoke of all 
these things we had or got—true, 
also just because we are not in- 
volved in war we shouldn't think we 
are safe—true. Further the least 
diplomatic blunder may plunder us 
into this war or vice versa. You 
claimed that you were an American 
citizen who wanted political and 
religious prejudice put aside. (You 
didn’t say for how long, sir.) First 
let’s look at the gains we made: 


Communist L 


Above all the shrill din of this 
election campaign, above al! the 
false slogans of the demagogue, 
there is one campaign message 
that takes the truth for Its guide, 
and honesty for its substance: 
the message of the Communist 
Party. 

This year of 1940 has never 
been surpassed for the savagery 
with which reaction has tried to 
stifle that message by any means 
it. commands—and yet, by the 
very nature of the Communist 
Party and its methods of work, 
this year has never been sur- 
passed for the extent to which 
that message has been brought 
to the people. 

Consider this achievement: 

In the month of September 
alone, during the peak of the 
violent efforts to drive the Com- 
munist Party from state ballots 
by threatening every known sup- 
porter of the Communist Party 
with loss of livelihcod—or even 
with imprisonment—the Commu- 
nist Party SOLD close to 3 mil- 
lion copies of election campaign 
pamphlets and booklets. 

The word sold, meaning bought 
and paid for, is emphasized, be- 
cause there is not a practical 
Politician belonging to a major 
Party who will believe possible 
for a political organization to 
SELL such vast quantities of 
election material even during a 
campaign year. 

Of all the 14 pamphiets’ and 
booklets published by the Work- 
ers Library Publishers, Inc. for 
the 1940 Communist Election 
Campeign, the biggest seller by 
far has been the Party's Election 
Platform 

More than two million copies 
of it have been sold throughout 
the United States. 

The platform, with its demands 
for peace and jobs and social se- 
curity, bas been published this 


| 


year in 41 editions, including sev- 
eral language editions and many 
state editions containing local 
planks and lists of local candi- 
dates. 


In the deep South, region of 
lynchings and poll taxes. the 
Communist platform has been 
distributed this year in greater 
quantities than ever in the his- 
tory of the Communist Party. In 
Alabama 10.000 copies have been 
sold in North Carbdlina, 15,000: 
in Florida, 15,000; and in Texas, 
15,000. 

In the Northwest, 100,000 copies 
have been bought and paid for 
by the people. In Philadelphia, 
center of violent reaction in this 
campaign, 60,000 copies have been 
sold. In Ohio, where mob violence 
was instigated against the Com- 
munist Party, 50,000 copies were 
sold. In boss-ridden New Jersey 
the people bought 50,000 plat- 
forms, and 175,000 copies of other 
campaign literature. In Indiana, 
40,000. And in California a total 
of 103,000 copies of the platform 
were sold. 

In New York, where Demo- 
crtic chieftains so fear a big 
Communist vote, sale of the plat- 
form has reached the total of 
580,000 copies. 


Six election campaign pam- 
phiets addressed to specific sec- 
tions of the population have been 
published: 

“Why the Negro People Should 
Vote Communist,” by Theodore R. 
Bassett; 4 reprints: 80,000 copies. 

“Women, Vote For Life,” by 
Ann Rivington: 80,000 copies 

“Ttalian Americans and the 
War,” by Peter V. - Cacchione: 
50,000 copies in English, 50,900 in 
Italian. 

“Farmers and the War,” by 
Jasper Haaland: 18,000 copies 

“The Jewish People Today,” by 


John Arnold: 80,000 copies. 
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“Americans All,” wy Israel Am- 
ter: 102,000 copies. 

“Browder and Ford,” by Ruth 
McKenney: 50,000 copies. 

“An American Foreign Policy 
for Peace,” by Ear] Browder: 102,- 
000 copies. 

“Earl Browder Talks 
Senators” 15,000 copies. 


to the 


“What's What About the War.” | 


by William Z. Foster; 
copies, 


20,000 


“Intellectuals and the War,” by 
V. J. Jerome; 12,500 copies. 

A notable publishing aciheve- 
ment was the appearance of the 
128-page abridged edition of Earl 
Browder’s classic “The Second 
| Imperialist War,” at the remark- 
| ably low price of 25 cents. 
| 


Joe Fields of Workers Library 
Publishers, Inc., is modestly proud 
of this record of mass sale and 
distribution of election campaign 


iterature Drive Tops All Records — 


literature, a record unmatched by 
any other political party. 

“But our special pride,” Fields 
says, “is the ‘Campaign Book.’ No 
other party could or would pub- 


lish such an exhaustive study of — 


the issues facing the electorate 
in this campaign.” 

The “Campaign Book” is a 128- 
page treasure of factual material 
indispensable to voters, as well as 
to active campaign workers. 
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Re See 


By PETER V. CACCHIONE 


An American 
Foreign Policy 
For Peace 


FOR PEACE, JOBS 
AND SOCIALISM 
By Rath McKenney 


& clamp on 
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NRA started the bal! rolling? Why? 
Growing, grumbling laboring men 
ond women who were asleep too 
long, didn’t have anything to do 
with it by any chance? Just be- 
cause we are not involved in war 
we needn't feel so safe, you say. 
Where were you when labor was be- 
ing taken over the hurdles all over 
Europe? When the United States 
government with the help of Bullttt 
did nething to stop the sell-out, 
rather helped the misieaders of 
France and England to build up and | 
appease Hitler. Did you offer any 
party your services as a labor leader | 
t use your good influence to put. 
thes: international | 
money-mad two hundred families in| 
France, the Cliveden set im England, 
including the Umbrella man. 


WILL YOU LISTEN? 


Put aside political and religious 
prejudice you say—get behind one 
man, Supposing we do forget our 
Gifferences for a while, will you 
lusten to any of our ideas on how to 
accomplish this job: defense of our 
nation. I mean by getting rid of 
the fifth columns, the traitors in 
cur own senate and congress first— 
would you, oh mighty Lord Tobin 
who flung the masses hither and 
you give us a chance to express our- 
selves or would you do what you 
cid at our I.-B. T. convention— 
steam roll and shut up any differ- 
ences of opinion we had, and still 
have, dear brother Tobin. Were you 
trying to protect our morals or our 
feelings when you said, “The mali- | 
cious lie that this country has eight | 
cr nine or ten million unemployed | 
can be refuted by facts and figures | 
end statistics. There are no more | 
than three million unemployed”? 
Mister Tobin——**!! 
I dan hardly go on, but I must. 
Whose facts and figures are they? 
Whose statistics are you using? 
If you are proud of the fact that 
all our unemployed will be working 
in a year and a half to two years in 
defense industry, I can't sey the 
same. With the natural wealth we 
possess, the greatest engineers in 
the world, the idle cash laying 
around, the skilled workers, can we 
only find room for the unemployed | 
when the banking lords as you call 
them, start a new industry that 
a2n be called Murder International? | 
Can you be proud of solving the un- 
employment of this country by put- 
ting them into an industry that 
will kill the unemployed of another 
country—then damn it—say it. 

Brother, you don't listen to the) 
real voice of the I. B. T. You try | 
to drown it out with the drums of | 
war, but —— the last round is not 
over. 

Fraternally yours, 
A TEAMSTER. 


| build a home. Every time he ac- 
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Chicago Steel Worker 
Writes of Reaction to 


Peace-Time Draft 


Workers’ Correspondence Dept.: 


Chicago, III. 


Sixteen thousand representative Americans, whom the 
United States Steel Corporation is benevolently allowing the 
use of its giant plant here in South Chicago to produce 
staggering amounts of finished metal—for the U.S. Steel 
Corporations—are living from pay day to pay day and 


wondering what's going to happen@——---— 
' suppose,” he said, “that the Hes- 


to vi next. 

Less than eight months ago, we | 
were scratching along on three days 
work, or less, each week. Cars, fur- 
niture and other adjuncts to the 
American Way of Life, for which 
we had contracted on the strength 
of the industrial spurt of last win-| 
ter, were being repossessed in mass 


“,umbers. Thousands of the least 


fortunate of us were laid off and 
forced to the necessity of applying 
for relief. Our kids need dental! 
care; our wives needed operations: 
we had to hock our watches to 
meet insurance premiums and end- 
less other emergencies arose to pile 
mountains of bills on us which we 
will be struggling to pay off a year 
from now at the best of it... 

And we are apprehensively aware 
that those drab days are going to be 
upon us again as spon as the Ger-| 
mah and French and British workers 
stop murdering each other with 
steel for which no other use can 
apparently be found. | 

Because I'm the kind of a guy) 
who picks conversations with total | 
strangers, and because I have a job' 
which permits me to get about in| 
the entire Carnegie-Illinois steel | 
plant, I have a pretty good grasp of 
what the boys are thinking and 
talking about. For the past couple | 
of months the issue of conscription | 
has superseded even such absorbing 
topics as the world series and the 
new blond in the alloy mill restau- 
rant among the steel workers of 
draft age. | 

Actual registration and the fore-| 
boding advertisements, offering re- | 
funds to draftees, seem to have had | 
a sobering effect on South Chi- | 
cagoans. Many of the Jo-blows, who 
a month ago were in a terrible 
dither to go get shot in the pants 
and come home with medals on 
their chests are losing their en- 
thusiasm. We're beginning to realize 
that the legislators DO mean us. 


WANT WAY OUT 
A kid in the boiler shop, who's 


ee 


sians liked fighting for George the 
Third either; but in 1776 their 
phony politicians sent them over- 
seas any way; just as ours are 
planning to do with us in 1941.” 
These are typical reactions among 
our workers to the draft law. The 
conviction that conscripted man- 
power is essential to national de- 
fense is fast waning among us de- 
spite the frenzied efforts of the 
press to tell us otherwsie. 
Disillusioned by the recent past, 
resentful of present injustices, and 
fearful of the immediate future, 
most of us are drifting in a sea of 
confusion. But there's a steadily 
mounting consciousness that these 
conditions are not imposed by laws 
of the universe; that they can be 
eradicated just as chattel slavery, 
the twelve-hour working day and 
typhus epidemics were ended by an 
aroused people and competent 


| leadership. 


Houston, Texas 


CIO Makes Up 
Its Own Mind 


Houston, Tex. 
Workers Correspondence Dept.: 

John L. Lewis’ endorsement of 
Willkie was tabled here this week 
by the Houston CIO Council in @ 
ballot lacking only one vote of be- 
ing unanimous, 

It was pointed out that Lewis’ 
statement was admittedly unoffi- 
cial. Vigorous statements were made 
by council delegates to the effect 
that organized workers are doing 
their own thinking and are not 
bound by any formula from top of- 
ficials. This sentiment is typical in 


been using all his spare time and| Houston labor circles, where the 


most of his spare cash 
commercial photography, is trying 
to find a buyer for his equipment. 

A laborer in the yard gang told 
me that he’s through trying to 


cumulates a few dollars for ma- 
terials, somebody gets sick or he 
gets laid off; and now the draft law 
is threatening to keep his prospec- 
tive house a hole in the ground Aor 
another two years or s0. : 
One of the blast furnace cinder 
snappers paused long enough to dc- 
pose that the prospect of entering 
the services of George the Sixth, of 


England, left him cold. “I don't 


learning| art, Building Service Employes’ 


strike is strongly supported by the 


CIO. 

Council delegates from National 
Maritime Union, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, and especially 


Oil Workers, who have the strong- 
est union here, noted that any veer 
toward Willkie would play into re- 
actionary hands. Houston is boom- 
ing with Democrat - for - Willkie 
clubs. Jesse Jones and a dozen 
other Texas bigwigs have con- 
tributed from $1,000 to the maxi- 
mum $5,000 to the Willkie cam- 
paign 


Negro Youth Leader Back 
After Tour Through Nation 


“The Young Communist League is 
growing throvghout the country“in 
spite of the spread of war propa- 
ganda and reaction,” said Henry 
Winston, National Administrative 
Secretary of the YCL on his re- 
turn from a three months’ speak- 
ing tour for the Communist elec- 
tion campaign committee youth di- 
vision yesterday. 

Winston spoke in 25 leading cities 
on both coasts and the Middle West 
and addressed radio audiences in 


~.} St. Paul and St. Louis. 


“The YCL got a wonderful recep- 
tion everywhere,” said Winston, ‘in 
spite of some organized attempts. to 
disrupt our meetings. 


6,500 IN "FRISCO 


“In San Francisco for instance, 
I spoke at a meeting of 6,500 per- 
sons, the same meeting which Earl 
Browder addressed by a special re- 
cording. 

“At the gate of the University 
of California in Berkeley the stu- 
dents attending the méeting I ad- 
dressed protected me from a 
clique of a half dozen youths, who 
had been inspired by some of the 
authorities te throw tomatoes at 
me, 

“The tomato throwers couldn't 
get close enough to hit me. The 
students were with me.” 

Some 400 or 500 students attended 
that meeting. 


Disfranchnising of the anti-war 


voters by taking the Communist 
candidates cff the ballot aroused 
anger throughout the country, 


Winston reported. 

“Everywhere I went the young 
people expressed their indignation 
at the attacks on the ballot,” he 


HENRY WINSTON 


hear a single worker support this 
action. Many said that they had 
differences with the Communists, 
but everyone said that the ‘Com- 
munists had a right te be on the 
ballot.” 

FOUGHT BAN 


Winston told how the youth of 
California struck back against the 
state legislature and governor's ac- 
tion in barring the Communists 
from the ballot after the coming 
election. 


said. “Older people too. I did not | 


| “The next day,” said the youth 
leader, “the California Youth Leg- 
islature in San Francisco had an 


this war why can't we’,.” he re- 
ported. ' 

Hopes that the United States will 
join the Soviet Union in a peace 
bloc kept rising everywhere he went, 
he continued. 

“Earl Browder was saying what 
many Americans are thinking 
when he urged America to unite 
with the Soviet Union and China 
for peace,” he declared. 


“The smoking room talk on ae 
train running from Butte, Mon- 
tana to Chicago was typical,” Wins- 
ton added. “A teacher, a rancher, 
a locomotive engineer and other 
travelers were talking together 
about the United States and the So- 
viet Union. They wished they would 
get together and stop this war.” 


They picked up news items like 
the release of part of the machine 
tools, the government had detained, 
for export to the Soviet Union. They 
hoped it meant joint peace action. 

“The only red-baiter out of 
eleven people in the smoking room 
was a packinghouse executive.” 

The masses of the people are not 
red-baiters, Winston emphasized. 


Henry Winston is a Negro, but 
what he saw of the persecution of 
his people carried an ominous 
meaning to him. 

“I found the Negroes generally 
barred from the war industries,” 
he said. “President Roosevelt may 
talk — as he talked in his Boston 
speech—about the thousands of new 
jobs in the big Boeing aircraft plant 
in Seattle. But the Negroes are 
turned away from the plant door. 

“The Negroes are turned away 
also from the big Douglas aircraft 


overflow protest meeting and began 


plant near los Angeles. They are 


organizing 4 campaign that caused | barred in both places. 


200 telegrams to g@6 to Governor | “I found the Negro workers also 


tion saw the goevrnor also.” 
Winston reported the wide 


city he visited. : 
“People kept saying: ‘If the 
| Russian people can stay out of 


Olson, demanding a veto. A delega- | barred at the big Anaconda mines 
‘in Butte. 

in- | 

terest in the Soviet Union in every | Semitism 


“Race prejudice is rising and anti- 
also. This chauvinistie 
poison is being fostered by the 
forces who want to split the masses 
in order to put us into war.” 
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Communist Leaders 
Rouse Enthusiasm 
in Election Plea 


Madison Square Garden 
was jammed to its upper- 
most tiers last night with 
every seat taken before 7: :30 | 
P. M. as thousands of New 


Yorkers and many out-of-town 
itors came to hear Earl Browder's 
and James W. Ford's final cam- 
paign speeches for the critical 1940 
election. 

Long before the Communist pres- 
idential candidates appeared on the 
platform, the vast meeting hall 
rocked with cheers and boos— 
cheers for every mention of Brow- 


Full details of the Madi- 
son Square Garden rally 
will appear in tomorrow's 
Daily Worker, with reports 
on the speeches of James 
W. Ford, William Z. Fos- 
ter, Israel Amter, - Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn, And 
John Gates. 


vis- | 


der and the peace platform of the | 


Communist Party —and boos for 
every mention of the candidates for 
war—Roosevelt and Willkie. 

The vast audience reserved its 
most vehement denunciations for 
several references to the name of 
Boss Flynn, Democratic chief for 
Roosevelt, and the man who braz- 


enly engineered the ousting of the | 


national candidates of the Commu- 
nist Party off the 
York State. 
Interspersing the 
Communist leaders 
selections, songs by 
man, selections by a 
an inspiring performance by 
Wen Talbert choir. 

The Garden was colorfully deco- 
rated for the momentous occasion 


were orchestra 
Mordecai Bau- 
mass choir, and 


ballot in New 


address of the 


the 


in the American people's fight for) 


peace, jobs and security. 

By 8 P.M. several hundred per- 
sons stood outside the Garden, un- 
able to secure seats. 

The Garden throng rose to its 


feet when the Communist candidate | 


for Vice-President, James W. Ford, 
appeared, and gave -him a rousing 
ovation. Ford’s Garden speech 
wound up a national tour of sev- 
eral months duration. 

The appearance of William Z. 
Foster, veteran of famous labor 
battles, stirred a roar of welcome by 
the immense audience. 

Speakers, in addition to the Com- 
munist election 
Browder and Ford, were Israel Am- 
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J AMES W. FORD 


WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION AGAINST BALLOT 


BAN ON COMMUNIST PARTY IN NEW YORK |= 


o--- — 


Following is the complete text 
of the 
unanimously by 20,000 persons in 
Madison Square Garden protest- 
ing the illegal removal of the 
Communist Party's national can- 
didates from the ballot in the 
state of New York 


“We, 20.000 New Yorkers as- 
sembied in Madison Square Gar- 
den, express our unqualified con- 
demnation of the unprecedented 
attack against the civil liberties 
of the American people insti- 
tuted and directed by the White 
House against free elections in 
the United States. The arbitrary 
and illegal removal of the Com- 
munist Party from the ballot in 
twenty-four states was achieved 
by the united conspiracy of the 
Democratic and Republican po- 
litical machines. 


- . _— ——— ae — 


only put new rascals in. Which- 
ever one holds power will be the 
immediate enemy which Labor 
must fight and overcome, if La- 
bor would defend its rights, its 
living standards, and its peace. 
This is the dilemma posed by two 
majcr parties.” 

Browder underscored on part of 
his address heavily when he called 


/upon the voters of this city to cast 


standard bearers | 


i 


ter, chairman of the windup rally; | 


William Z. Foster, Elizabeth Gur- 
ley Flynn, 


Communist League leader. 
WARNS WAR NEAR 


and John Gates, Young | 


Following the ear-splitting ova- | 


tion that greeted Browder as he 
rose to speak, the Communist leader 
declared at the outset of his ad- 
dress: that America has been led 
to the tottering edge of involve- 
ment in the war and that “both the 
major parties, Democrat and Re- 


publican, both major candidates, 
Roosevelt and Willkie, bear joint 
responsibility.” : 


Browder warned the American 
people that “the United States navy 
is at this moment all set to seize 
the Frerch West Indies. This act 
may be an accomplished fact be- 
fore the week is over.” 


Such a seizure of the island of 


Martinique, he declared, “will be as 
definite a war-initiative on the 
part of our government, as would 
be the seizure of Manila on the part 
of the Japanese government. Yet, 
with all the radio channels filled 
with the protestations of peaceful 
intentions by our ‘statesmen,’ 
war act has been placed on the 
calendar of imminent events.” 


Browder charged that it is this. 
nearness of war which explains the 
desperate moves of the ruling class | 


to wipe the names of the Commu- 


this | 


nist candidates off the ballot, at all 


costs. 
fearful of the possibility cf a big 
eace vote, because they 


He declared that they are 


“expect. 


quickly to ‘take our country into) 


war.” 
THE “IMMEDIATE ENEMY” 


He charged that “Willkie has bid 
for the anti-war vote, in order to 
split Roosevelt’s following; Roose- 
velt has emerged as chief red-bait- 
er, 
class fcllowing with the slogans of 
anti-Communism.” 

Cheers rang through the Garden 
as Browder declared: 

“We warn the workers and 
farmers of America that neither 
of the major parties, nor their 
candidates, are worthy of the 
slightest confidence. 
pledged to spend the life-blood of 
American youth and the sweat of 
American laber for the aggran- 
Gizement of Wall Sirect’s profits 
and imp '*!) wer'd-nov The 


| Age Pensions and Survivors’ 
trying to split Willkie’s upper- | 


Both are | 


turning of old rascals out will | 


a heavy vote for the Communist 
candidates in New York still on the 
ballot: 


“I want to make a special ap- 
peal,” he said, “for the mest ener- 
getic support of the Communist 
candidates in New York who re- 
main on the ballot, even after the 
fascist raids of Boss Flynn. In 
particular, I want to mention our 
seven congressional candidates; 
Paul Crosbie, of the Second Dis- 
trict, Queens; Thomas F. Dwyer, 
Robert Minor and Bessie Polon- 
sky, of the Sixth, Eighth and 
Tenth Districts, Brooklyn; Isidore 
Begun, of the 23rd District, Bronx; 
Antonio Lombardo, of the 24th 


Green, of the 42nd District, Buf- 
falo. 

“Hard struggles, ever more se- 
vere trials, lie ahead for the work- 
ing class and for the Communist 
Party. There is no place today 
for a facile and shallow optimism, 
which promises easy victories, at 
little cost. There is nothing of 
the sort in prospect. 

“Yet we face the future with 
serene confidence, In the broad- 
est and deepest sense we are en- 
thusiastically optimistic. And this 
optimism is based not upon faith 
alone, but upon concrete facts and 
experiences.” 


major resolution adopted | 


“In the Empire State of New 
York, the people are confronted | 
with a ‘Ja’ election insofar as | 
the national candidates are con- 


cerned through the direct inter- | 
vention of the White House, using | 


as its instrument the Democratic 
National Committeeman and 
campaign manager for President 
Roosevelt, Boss Edward J. Flynn. 
This ‘kneeing’ of the civil rights 
of the people of New York was 
carried out by a union of the 
White House, Boss Flynn. the 


| subservient state administration 


| BULLETIN 


| possibility 


of vital concern to this government 
District, Westchester; and Mattie | for several seasons. 


Argentine Trains 
Reserve Pilots 


| 


| 


and the courts, aided by a con- 
spiracy of silence on the part of 
the capitalist press and the Re- 
publican Party of Wendell Will- 
kie. 


“It is part and parcel of a con- 


certed drive by Wall Street and 
its War Party, both Democrat 


——— —— eer 


Capital Rumors 
U.S. Navy Going 
To Martinique 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 3 (UP).— 
President Roosevelt today inter- 
rupted his last-minute third term 
campaign to return to the capital 
for a conference with Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull and Undersec- 
retary Sumner Welles, as reports of 
naval activity in the Caribbean 
continued to filter through au- 
thoritative circles. 

Speculation centered around the 
that the naval units 
might visit Martinique, French pos- 
session in the Caribbean where 100 
American-made warplanes have 
been held since France capitulated 
to Germany. Also in the Martinique 
Harbor are strong french naval 
units. Fate of the French island is 
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and Republican, which, begin- 
ning with attacks on the Com- 
munist Party is rapidly being ex- 
tended to every other labor and 
progressive organization through 
which the American people seck 
to express their opposition to the 


war and hunger program of Wall , 


Street. The history of every coun- 
try, which has succumbed to fas- 
cism, above all, the recent be- 
trayal of the people of France, 
clearly shows that attacks against 
the Communist Party are but the 
prelude to a complete bdiack-opt 
of all the democratic rights of 
the people. 

“We call upon the people of 
our state, above all its great work- 
ing class, to close ranks and to 
meet with wunshakable solidar- 
ity the attacks against their com- 
mon rights. This can best be 


JAWARHALAL NEHRU 


Nehru Faces 
Three Charges 
On Arrest 


NEW DELHI, India, Nov. 3 (UP). 
—Three charges have been made 


BUENOS AIRES, Nov. 3 (UP).— | 
'The Ministry of Interior began a 
‘nation-wide pilot-training program 


‘today designed to provide 5,000 re- 


| 
' 


| force. 


| 


serve pilots for the Argentine air 


The Ministry established 250 ae- 
ronautical scholarships under the 
| Civil Aeronautic Bureau to be dis- 


against Jawaharlal Nehru, leader in 


a 


the All-India Nationalist Congress | 


'who was arrested recently for par- 


ticipation in Mohandas K. Gandhi's 


campaign of non-violent resistance | 


against the British authoritieg, it 
was announced today. 

The charges were based on three. 
speeches made by the nationalist 


leader before village audiences as 


tributed among 15 flying clubs. 


part of the campaign. 
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Readers of the Daily Worker 
and the Sunday Worker are in- 
vited to submit their questions 
on Unemployment Insurance, 
Wages and Hours Law and Old 
Ben- 
efits and Workmen's Compensa- 
tion to the Social Legislative 
Council of the Daily Worker, con- 
ductors of this column. 

Question: The New York State 
Employment ©Scrvice referred me 
to a position in a large cable fac- 
tory. Upon applying for the job 
I was informed that I was at 


liberty to join the company union | 


Or no union at all. Because of 
serious past labor difiiculties in 
tris shop I do not want to join 
the company i'r. I, the~-"*re 
am inclined to refuse this em- 


ployment. I would appreciate 
your informing me whether I 


would be jeopardizing my insur- 
ance benefits if I refused this 
employment? 

Answer: The law expressly 
provides that no worker shall be 
obligated to accept employment 
which would either require him 
to join a company union or in- 
terfere with his joining any la- 
bor organization. W, therefore, 
feel that you would not be jeop- 
ardizinzg your insurance benefits 
if ‘you refused this offer cf em- 
ployment However, make certain 
thet when you report back to the 
local office that you state speci- 


ficially your reasons for refusing 
the job. 
Cr--‘‘cor: I have been out of 


werk for quile some time and 


have only just begun to receive 
unemployment insurance bene- 
fits. About a year ago I pur- 
chased some furniture on the.in- 
stalment plan and when I miss- 
ed upon a couple of payments 
the furniture company not only 
repossessed ‘the furniture, but 
also obtained a judgment against 
me. They now threaten to either 
stop or attaca my unemplcyment 
benefits. Please advise me as to 
my rights. 

Answer: Insurance bene/jits are 
by law exempt from all claims of 
creditcrs. You, therefore, have 
nothing to worry abcut. If this 
furniture house attempts to iIn- 
timidate you further we would 
Suggest that you contact us 
again and we will refer you to 
the proper authoritics, 
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_the CIO” only plays into the hands 


done by rolling up the highest 
vote for the local candidates of 
the Communist Party.” 


HAIL 23RD YEAR 
UF SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


Following is the resolution 
adopted hailing the 23rd anni- 
versary of the establishment of 
the USSR: 

“We, 20,000 American. citizens 
meeting in Madison Square Gar- 
den, greet the 23rd anniversary 
of the USSR. We hail the mighty 
achievements of its Socialist peace 
policy and its great achievements 
in Socialist democracy, well-being 
and culture. We pledge ourselves 
to work untiringly for the cre- 
ation of an irresistable peace 
front of the peoples of the 
United States, democratic China 
and the wi we Soviet Union.” 


CIO Electrical 
Workers Back 
No Candidate 


Appeals for Maintenance 


of Unity in Ranks 
of the Union 


In an editorial statement to the 
membership of the 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers, | 
CIO, the current U. E. News, its of- | 
ficial organ, yesterday appealed for 
unity in the union’s ranks inas- 
much as “no matter who wins” the 
organization will have to wage a 
fight for its program. 


The UE. made no endorsement 
for president. The union’s state- 
ment in the notes that at the na- 
tional convention in Cleveland on 
Labor Day, an alarm was expressed 
at the anti-labor trend of the 
Roosevelt administration, but “by 
unanimous vote rejected any idea 
that the election of Wendell L. 
Willkie would be any solution to 
these problems.” 

“No matter who wins,” says the 
statement,” we will still have te 
fight to compel the administra- 
tion to deny government contracts 
to corporations which violate the 
Wagner Act, the Wages and 
Hours Act and the Walsh- 
Healey Act. 

“The war will still be with us, 
and the immediate danger of our 
involvement in war—and all that 
war means to our union, to our 
American labor movement, and to 
our American nation.” 


After outlining a series of tasks | 


before the union, to reach its goal 
of full unionization, improvement 
of existing contracts and defeat of 
anti-labor legislation, the state- 
ment goes on: 

“These are the reasons why our 
U.E. must be concerned chiefly 
with the question: how can we 
best keep our union strong and 
unified, ready to carry forward 
our program during the years 
that follow November 5h?” 

The statement warns that “wild 
name-calling, heated condcgnna- 
tions and bitterness in the ranks of 


of the union's enemies. 

Tracing back the union’s four 
years of history, the statement 
stressed that watchword of unity 
has made it possible for the organi- 
zation “DD, progress’ while other 
unions “have unfortunately gone 


United Elec- | 


Newly conscripted American boys 


will soon be on their way across 


the Atlantic, 


if President Roosevelt 


goes throuzh with his promise of 
“12,000 more planes for England.” 
it was charged today by the New 
York Council of the American Peace 
Mobilization 


In a statement by Dr. Walter Ss. 


Neff, executive secretary, the sale 
of the 26,000 planes was branded as 
“tantamount to a war alliance in 
fact, even if not In the form of a 
publicly executed document 


“This is nothing less than the fas- 


cist method of presenting accom- 
plished facts’to the people,” he de- than the fascist method of present- 


| a-scandalo. 
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| 
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through periods of dissension to the 


great cost of their membership.” 
“The going will be tough during 
the moaths to come. That is cer- 


tain, The U.E. has a big job to do 


during these months—and the UE. 


never passes the buck to anyone 


| else,” 
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clared. 


The statement declared in part: 

“The pledge to provide 12,000 
more planes, in addition to~ the 
previous committments fdr 14,000 
plus the sccent deal for 50 Amer- 
ican destrovers add up to one thing 
violation of oft re- 
peated ple iene that americe will not 
gO to war. These pledges, whether 
by President Roosevelt or his elec- 


| toral opponent Wendell Willkie, who 
| Promises © follow the same policies 
i— and more — 


are simply sand 
thrown in the eyes of the people of 
America to blind them, the better 
to lead them down the road to war. 

“Denials notwithstanding, the 
production «nd sale of 26,000 planes, 
and other military equipment, to 
Great Britain is tantamount to a 
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MEN ONLY 
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D.R. Willkie War Plans, Browder Urges at Garden Rall 
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DrafteesWill FollowPlanes 
To War.PeaceGroupWarns 


War a@lllance in 
the form of 
document 

Go we have 


fact, even if not in 
a publicly executed 
What actual guarantees 

at Ambassador Joseph 
P. Kennedy i: not playing the same 
pro-war role as his World War pre- 
decessor, Ambassador Walter Hines 
Paige? 

“The kind of alliance actually in 
operation is of a pisce with the 
Streamlined technique of waging 
wars without declaring them—al- 


| lances are made without submit ting 


them to Congress, as the constitu- 
tion provides. This ig nothing less 


ing accomplished facts to the peo- 


| ple. The American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion will inform the people, if their 
elected officials will not. cf the pol- 
xy behind these sleight-of-hand 
slick-artist uractices. It is war! 
“It is also important that the 
public ask ether the Preride 
will sell the very planes we are told 
are needed for the defense of 
America—irne flying fortress bom- 
bers, as was advocated by Rear Ad- 
mirali Jonn H Towers, chief of the 
Navy's Bureau of Aeronautics last 
October 25th. And how jong will 


it be before American men follow? 


These questions are important, in 
the light of the recent speech of 
Col. Charlies Sweeney, who, in a 
broadcast from England, pledged 


that the “Yanké 


are coming again. 


Open All Day—Election 


—millions 

1918.” 
‘We charge 

these 


is it 


of them as they did in 
that the answer to 
ques'ions is that not only 
intended to sell planss, but 
newly created conscript 
amy is intended to follow them 
across the Atientic 

“TO comolete 
lous duplicity behind the assurances 
that these \er profitable deals are 
for American. defense, we must add 
the fact that the King Bill, now 
lying dormarct, and which is in- 
tended to repeal the law preventing 
the war-locdse of the British Em- 
pire from getting credits or loans, 
may be sprung from its pigeon-hole 
rignt after Election Day and 
jammed through on the ground that 
oniy DY graniing credits and loans 
can these millicn-dollar pien> deals 
be financed 
accompll is in the m 

The Amverican 
ti0n is movilizing 
these war policies. Particular em- 
phasis will aid upon a nation- 
wide campaign to expose and shet- 
ter the nspiracy against the 
e Armistice Day Peace 
Mobilization Rally. November tith. 
8 P. M.. at Mecca Temple. We call 
ipon the people of New York to 
take a pledge with us al that meet- 
ing on Armistice Day to mobilize 
America for peace.” 


the picture of cale- 


snort, anothne fait 
King 
Peace Mobilizae 


the people against 
‘is 


War cc 
people, at th 


GOIN (; OUT oF BUSINESS! 


ACTNOW! Before it is too late 


Suits, Topcoats, Overcoats must be sold 
137 Overcoats (broken lots) $] 4.95 


SALE HELD PURSUANT TO 
License 
® No. 332738 


N. Y. 


Savings as much as 50% on the dollar 


including nationally advertised brands 


Pair 
Pants 


14°" 


We have recently 


OVERCOATS 


The overcoats are light as 
a feather, warm as toast, 
wear long, and are hand 


The lowest price for these 


overcoats is $55.00. We are 
compelled to sell them for 


61° 
11, 


Better Made — Better Fit 


become 
the agency of the 
World Famous 


CAMA-RAJAH || 


made 


ONLY SBip 05 


more wear — weighs 
pounds less—26 3-10 
warmer than others 


Bigger Bargain! 


BOYS and STUDENTS 


SUITS «2 


‘ , Tal 
Come and trv our warm DANA-CUNA 
Overcoats, which are made from the 

same’ material father wears. 


95 


Pair 
Pants 


EVERYTHING MUST GO! 


WORLD 


EXCHANGE CLOTHIERS we. 


BROADWAY between 8TH and 9TH STREETS 


In the middle of the Block—Directly opposite 
Wanamaker's Department Store 


Under Personal Supervisien of 


DAVID DALY AND 


JOE GOLDBERG 
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Last Minute Election Advice 


® For the benefit of those who have not 
yet seen the election instructions issued by 
the Campaign Committee of the N. Y. Com- 
munist Party, we urge that you carefully 
read them elsewhere in this issue. 

They emphasize the urgency and pos- 
sibility of rolling up a large vote for the local 
Communist candidates. Despite the fact that 
the frightened Tammany-Roosevelt politi- 
cians have blackjacked the Communist Party 
off the ballot in order to steal the election, 
they have been unable to keep the local can- 
didates off. Therefore, it is very urgent that 
these local candidates get a large vote. Such 
a vote will be a protest against the high- 
handed trickery of the Tammany gang, as 
well as the only possible way to vote for 
peace. 

Be sure— 

1. Vote ROW F for local Communist can- 
didates. This is the best way to vote for 
peace, jobs and security. 

2. Vote for all other progressive peace 
candidates on the ballot. 

3. Take advantage of your right to write 
in Browder. Bring a black lead pencil with 
you. To write in Browder, raise flap on the 
big slot to the extreme left on the voting 
machine, and write in BROWDER. 

4. Vote NO on the Amendment to abolish 
Proportional Representation. 

Spread these suggestions far and wide. 
It is the only way the people can vote for 


their own interests. 
. 


A Large Communist Vote 
Will Strengthen Peace 


* From now until the polls close tomorrow 
night, no progressive can afford to sit in an 
easy chair. 

There is work to be done during these 
final hours of the election campaign. The 
dominant issue in this battle has been and 
is: “Shall It Be War for America?” 

The Republican and Democratic presi- 
dential candidates have been smoked out on 
that matter. The Communist Party campaign 
and-the demands of the people have made 
Roosevelt and Willkie speak up. They have 
had to say things they had wanted to avoid 
saying. 

These puppets of Wall Street have gone 
through the country, during the last days 
of the campaign, beating their breasts like 
Woodrow Wilson did in 1916 and saying they 
are for peace. But the people, through this 
discussion, have begun to see how deeply in- 
volved the country is at the moment in the 
war. They have begun to detect why this is 
the case—that Roosevelt and Willkie are to 
blame. They sense that both Roosevelt and 
Willkie are committed to war. 

The people have not had a chance to ex- 
press their sentiments through that means 
which would have given them full power to 
do so at this hour—a Farmer-Labor Party 
for peace. 

The people have, however, learned a lot. 
They are skeptical of the profuse promises 
of the candidates of the war parties. In 
these last hours we all have a duty to give 
direction to this sentiment of the people— 
to let them know again and again that by 
voting for all Communist candidates they 
strengthen their own hands in the days to 
come in the battle for peace. 

Every progressive can aid in these clos- 
ing hours to assure that there is a large vote 
for Earl Browder for President and for 
James W. Ford for Vice-President—despite 
the unprecedented violation of election rights 
which the reactionaries have visited upon 
the Communist ticket in many states. 

+ 


Roosevelt Goes Over 


To the Medical Trust 


* Greater joy the Medical Trust could not 
be given than to learn that it is “free” to 
exploit the American population. Even 
though such “freedom” entails lack of medi- 
cal care for millions of our people, it will 
permit the high-and-mighties among the 
doctors to make their huge haul. 

President Roosevelt signalized his killing 
of the public health bills formerly pushed 
by the Administration in an address on medi- 
cal “freedom” Thursday at Bethseda, Mary- 
land. Appropriately there stood at his right 
hand as he spoke that disgrace to the Senate 
of the United States, Millard Tydings of 
Maryland, advocate extraordinary for the 
Drug Trust. 

“Socialization” was the label which the 
Medical Trust had plastered on the New 
 Deal’s modest legislation for the advance- 
. mént of the people’s health. There will be no 
, “socialization,” now says Roosevelt, thereby 
assuring the American Medical Association 
- that he has gone over to its camp. 

-_ The progressive doctors who brought into 
“the light of day the sufferings of millions 


. 


a 


| 


of Americans still exist, Mr. President. The 
45,000,000 of our people—whom the govern- 


*ment’s public health service declared in 1938 


to be without ‘adequate medical attention— 
still drag out their painful lives. without 
proper care. 

Mr. Roosevelt has turned his back on 
them. He has destroyed that health legisla- 
tion which might begin to aid them. 


The Glory That Was Greece. 
The Grandeur That Was Rome 


® In this trumped-up “war for civilization,” 
“the glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome” amount to precisely nothing. 

The heritage of culture from the past, 
which will enrich the lives of the free peo- 
ples of the future, is of no account to the 
barbarians in “civilized” livery who head the 
decaying capitalist governments now at war. 

In London Thursday, Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Daily Express savagely yelped for the bomb- 
ing of Rome, despite the treasuries of an- 
tiquity preserved there. Mussolini’s war 
moves constitute a similar threat to Athens, 
with its deposits of Greek culture. 

The great treasures from the Arch of 
Titus and the Arch of Constantine in 
Rome, the paintings and works of sculpture 
—these are to be smashed to bits for the 
sake of imperialist greed. The sarcophagi in 
Athens, the statues and mosaics are to be 
splintered and scattered for imperialist gain. 

Beaverbrook cynically declares: “Living 
women and children matter more to us than 
the antiquities of Rome.” Neither matter to 
you, my Lord Beaverbrook, as you grind 
down the faces of the British poor and ter- 
rorize the Irish and Indian peoples. 

Human beings and human culture alike 
are to be ground into dust by these callous 
overlords of the Anglo-American alliance and 
the Axis—in order that colonies may be 
wrested one from: the other, in order that 
“wéalth may accumulate and men decay.” 


Let us have an end to this barbaric war. 
. 


Hoover's Speech— 
The Dream of Capitalism 


* When Herbert Hoover spoke the other 
night, it was with the voice of extreme reac- 
tion, of the most consciously fascist elements 
in the country. 

Hoover had not a single word of criticism 
for Hitlerism or fascism. The only “enemy” 
he saw on the horizon was the workers and 
farmers country: the Soviet Union. 

Hoover’s speech was only the rawest ex- 
pression of what all the capitalists have in 
mind. Whether they are for immediate ap- 
peasement of Hitler, as is Hoover, or whether 
they are for war, as are most of them, their 
differences with the imperialists of other 
countries are only the differences of com- 
petitors for markets, raw materials and 
spheres of exploitation and oppression. They 
can come to terms with their rivals as read- 
ily as they can declare a bloody and destruc- 
tive war. 

But their real and lasting hatred they 
reserve for the Land of Socialism and for 
the democratic movements of the various 
peoples throughout the world. They dream 
of the day when they might turn the present 
war into a war, under the leadership of Wall 
Street, against the Soviet Union and against 
the rights and aspirations of the common 
people everywhere, 


- 
China’s Victories Increase 


¢ As the Chinese soldiers continue their 
inspiring rout of the Japanese in Kwangsi 
province, you can be sure that they have no 
words of thanks on their lips for the gov- 
ernment of the United States. For the air- 
planes, oil and munitions with which the 
Japanese have invaded their country, came 
direct from Wall Street. Even now,  ship- 
loads of oil and other military supplies still 
leave American docks for Japan as Wall 
Street seeks alternately to frighten and woo 
the Japanese into an agreement for the joint 
plundering of China. 

Only the Soviet Union has aided the Chi- 
nese people in the great fight they are now 
making. The bonds between the Soviet 
Union and the 400,000,000 people of China 
are firm ones. If they could be extended to 
include the United States as the third mem- 
ber of a great peace bloc, an invincible force 
would come into being which could quickly 
restore peace to the world and save civili- 
zation. 


Mike Gold’s Naw Series 


* The scurrying now taking place among 
the middle class intellectuals of a certain 
stamp to jump aboard the bandwagon of 
war is one of the ugliest sights of the hour. 

Having found it profitable to support 
the Wilson crusade in 1917, they found it 
convenient later to express their “disillu- 
sion” in the post-war years, only to find it 
convenient once more to re-join the war- 
makers today. 

We wish to call to our readers’ attention 
the series of articles by Mike Gold on the 
literary renegades and the American tradi- 
tion in culture, started in yesterday’s Sun- 
day Worker. 

We believe our readers will find these 
articles of great value in evaluating the fight 


. to defend America’s democratic and popular 


culture from the treachery of the present- 
day MacLeishes and Cowleys. We present 
them to our readers as part of the vital 
Struggle against war. We urge that you 
show them to your friends and get for them 
the greatest possible distribution 


As Nation’s Young Men Registered: 


' Beene In New York which was dupll- 
cated throughout the U. S., as 17,000,000 


men between the ages of 21 and 36 registered for the draft. Millions of active unionists are subject to 


be called for military service. 


Draft Brings New Duties to 


By Louis F. Budenz 


(This te the second of two 
articles.) 


Twenty days from tomorrow, those 
conscripted young men who have 
not won exemption will be moving 
toward their training camps. 

In the national lottery with lives, 
they are merely a series of num- 
bers chosen from a bowl. To them- 
selves they are a world of thought 
and actions, of hopes and aspira- 
tions. In 2 word, théy are human 
beings and largely workers—whose 
future heaith and activity will be 
moulded by the housing in which 
they camp, the treatment they re- 
ceive, the medical care they get, the 
friendly agencies which look after 
their best interests. 

What organized group should take 
the lead in going to bat for these 


UNION CONSCRIPTS 


This is more than a humanitarian 
and civic obligation, although it is 
also that. It is a prime requisite 
for the strengthening of the unions. 
Many of these drafted men are 
members of labor organizations, 
since there has been the great up- 
surge of the CIO and the conse- 
quent expansion also of the AFL 
aMiliates. They expect their unions 
to remember them in the camp as 
they did in the shop. There are 
likewise thousands of unorganized 
workers among the draftees, who 
will come to value organization out 
of the benefits which the labor 
unions win for them. What foun- 
dations were laid for the CIO up- 
sweep by the unemployed councils 
and leagues which preceded that 
movement! Union - consciousness 
and organization of the unorgan- 
ized will be forwarded by the 
unions’ activities in behalf of the 
draftees. 


In his belated election appear- 
ance, President Roosevelt has 
pledged with some heat that the 
barracks for the conscripted men 
will be in A-1l condition and all 
things will be arranged for their 
comfort. Experience demonstrates 
that there is many a slip between 
the cup of reality and the lip of 
pre-election promises from a war- 
bent dweller in the White House. 
At Bethesda, Maryland, last week 
the President told America that the 
need for health protectidn of the 
people is greater than ever now, and 
then turned around and announced 
that the national health legislation 
was killed for good. 


Such cunning twisting and turn- 
ing can put the unions on guard 
in reference to the draftees. The 
labor organizations can, with good 
reason, hammer louder and louder 
at the imperativeness of good hous- 
ing for the conscripts, ample med- 
jeal cdre and other physical pro- 
tections. They will have to t® on 
the look-out that pro-union and 
progressive literature freely flows to 
the men—to offset the anti-labor 
and pro-fascist ideas with which a 
great number of the officer caste 
will seek to infect the draftees. The 
intellectual life of these young men 
is of no less concern to the dem- 
ocoratic organizations of America 
than their physical welfare. 

On top of this, there is the real 
worry which the draftee feels about 
what will happen to him when he 
ends his year of training and as to 
the care of his family and his in- 
terests while he is in camp. 

The Selective Service Act is full 
of possible catches and jockers on 
this very point. Supposedly all pay- 
ments on insurance policies, rental 
leases and other like obligations will 
be suspended while the young man 
is “in service.” The moment he re- 
turns, however, at the best, they will 
all come tumbling down on his 
head. The accumulated bills will 
have to be met pronto. 

What a fine fix will h 
self in, the morning after he has 
ended his training period! Bill col- 
lectors will be the bane of his life. 
His insurance, furniture and other 
accessories purchased on time pay- 
ments will be taken from him, for 
lack of the wherewithal to meet 
the bills. He will be almost in the 
position of a man leaving Sing Sing 
with a new suit and « $5 bill as his 


find him- 
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only assets with which to deal with 
a hostile, calculating world. 

Well, what are the unions going 
te do about that? A number of 
progressive organizations — particu- 
larly the American Newspaper Guild 
—have set on foot plans to make 
the employers pay all or a consider- 
able part ef the regular wages of 
the worker while he is in training. 

The Guild is incorporating such 
a provision mm future contracts pro- 
posed to newspaper proprietors. The 
warm and favorable reception that 
has been given the idea by officials 
of large CIO unions gives a good 
hint of how much this subject is on 
the minds of the workers. 


There has been some question 
raised as to whether or not the 
local draft boards — manned by 
many enemies of labor — will not 
take advantage of a TOTAL as- 
surance of payment of draftees, to 
hustle off to camp married men 
who have children and other de- 
pendents. The very posing of such 
@ query gives a measure of the big 
hole into which the draft law has 
placed the workers. Whatever dis- 
cussion in union circles on this 
point may bring out, it is clear that 
50 per cent to 75 per cent of a 
worker's salary is the least that can 
be demanded, particularly of those 


_giant employing interests who are 


gorging themselves with the obscene 
profits frem “defense” and are lick- 
ing their chops at the prospect of 
America’s involvement in the war. 


Many corporations, fearful of the 
resentment at the draft in the com- 
munities over which they tower, are 
bursting into print with “announce- 
ments’ of their “going beyond the 
letter of the draft law in caring 
for their employes.” The New York 
Times, in whose offices the whole 
idea of drafting men in peace-time 
was hatched, devotes considerable 
space on Oct 20 to making public 
“how generous” these big employ- 
ers are. 

The unions have had enough 
rough treatment and double-dealing 
from the big employers in the mat- 
ter of contracts which have been 
signed, sealed and delivered to keep 
a suspicious eye fixed on these “love 
for the workers” sentiments of the 
corporations. (We cannot forget, 
either, how Johnny got his gun in 
1917 to the strains of quick-stepping 
music and to the accompaniment of 
profuse promises, only to come home 
(when he did come home) to be 
greeted by the stony stare and deaf 
ears of the employers. 

Some department stores have made 
much over paying all sorts of wages 
to the worxers while in training, 
when an examination of their work- 
ing staffs will disclose that most of 
them are women and the great ma- 
jority of the men not subject to the 
draft. This is a pure piece of cheap 
flag-waving for advertising pur- 
poses, along the shoddy lines made 
infamous by George M. Cohan and 
William Randolph Hearst. 

The tip that such incidents give 
the unions is to look this gift horse 
good and hard in the mouth, In en- 
forcing demands for wage payments 
for draftees, the labor representa- 
tives will be obliged te watch care- 


fully the conditions which are em>< 


broijered ‘nto any such agreemént 
lest these provide wide loopholes 
for the chiselling employers. 


PHONY PROMISES 


With a great clashing of cymbals, 
the Atlantic Refining Company has 
blared forth that it will pay the 
draftees from its working force two 
weeks wages in full when they 
leave, two weeks wages when they 
return and 10 per cent each week 
while they are in camp. 

If we look that proposition over, 
we will see that it is not much 
good. A man making $20 a week 
normally, under this scheme, would 
receive the royal remuneration 
(over his. shabby army pay) of $2 
per week; the one making $40 would 
get $4. You can figure out for your- 
self just how far this will go to- 
ward meeting those leases, insur- 
ance payments and other debts 
“suspended” but not cancelled by 
the training period. 

When the National Industrial 
Conference Board—that well-known 
organ of the big employing inter- 
ests-— announces that the Inland 
Steel Co. will pay the draftees taken 
from its planis the FULL DIFFER- 
ENCE between army pay and com- 


Unions 


pany pay, we can afford to raise 
a doubt-expressing eyebrow. What 
are the conditions which surround 
such an arrangement? The unions 
can do well to inquire. What guar- 
antees are given that it will be 
carried out? The Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee can make 
certain that they are such as can- 
not be broken. 


It is at the Inland Steel Co. plant 
at Indiana Harbor that. the CIO 
steel workers union has displayed 
considerable militancy and strength. 
If the corporation is as “generous” 
as the announcement implies, then 
the union sentiment in its plants 
have been the major reason for 
such unprecedented action. 

The union can rightly claim 
credit among the workers for such 
an advance achieved. All threugh 
the country the unions are not 
only obliged to fight for the rights 
of the draftees but also to let the 
workers know that it is the presence 
of the union or the “threat” of the. 
union which is the chief pressure 
compelling the corporations to act. 

Seniority rights have been one of 
the most difficult provisions for 
unions to get into contracts with the 
employers ia “normal times.” They 
have also been those parts of the 
agreement very frequently violated 
by the employers. There is no mys- 
tery about why this is the case. The 
big employing interests always want 
to have the workers’ job at their 
mercy. They want to be able to in- 
timidate and silence active union 
men. They want opportunities to 
wangle in cheaper labor at certain 
periods and to get rid of higher- 
paid employes for the same opera- 
tions. . 

SENIORITY RIGHTS 

The draftees’ seniority rights will 
be in special danger. The unions 
will have to exercise the utmost 
diligence and determination, to 
make certain that there is not hitch 
in this respect. 

“When the draftee comes back, 
he will return to the same status 
that he wouid have enjoyed had he 
worked the full year in the plant.” 
That is what the unions will have 
to say—and make sure that the 
declaration becomes a living reality. 

We can anticipate plenty of gyp- 
ping on this point, even when any 
specific corporation has given its 
solemn word that all will be well. 
The Aluminum Corporation of 
America—Me!lon's monopoly — has 
made such assurances. When the 
unions recall how the workers were 
skinned alive on their wage de- 
mands by that corporation aided 
by ‘Mr. Hillman, they will appre- 
ciate that “eternal vigilance is the 
price of the preservation of senior- 
ity rights.” 

Many other foul balls will be 
struck by the corporations, in the 
direction of taking away the draft- 
ees’ rights and privileges. Group 
insurance has a large element of 
fraud in it at the best—tending to 
tie a man to a particular job and 
leaving him high and dry if he 
ceases his employment. But the 
protection which employes have 
won through long payments on 
group insurance are certainly to be 
vigorously protected. So with hos- 
pitalization funds, health benefit 
set-ups and other arrangements of 
like character. 

The Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company has pulled 
a fast ome here. It is paying the 
draftees only one month's pay, and 
then insisting that out of that 
amount of their army remuneration 
they meet the payments on group 
insurance, hospitalization benefits 
and things of that sort — or lose 
their rights therein. Such raw deals 
as this have to be stopped, The 
unions are the agenties to do the 
stopping. 

While all of these moves are be- 
ing made, the unions cannot forget 
for a moment that the draft boards 
will continue to grind out exemp- 
tions and decrees that men shall go 
to camp. A constant spotlight will 
have to play on the anti-labor char- 
acter of these boards. A barrage 
will have to be laid down continual- 
ly against their obviously unfair 
personnel set-up. That, in itself, 
will tend somewhat to protect the 
draftees. 

There is indeed plenty of work for 
the unions to do, 


Socialist Farming 


In USSR Strides 
Ahead in 1940 


(Wireless to the Daily Worker) 

MOSCOW, Nov. 3.—The Soviet country- 
side is showing great production results 
these days. Millions of collective farmers, 
workers, state farms, and machine tractor 
stations, like all the working people in the 
Soviet country, are preparing to meet the 
28rd anniversary of the October Revolution 
in a worthy manner. 

1940 was marked by exceptionally im- 
portant events in the Soviet village. Despite 
the fact that the spring was late this year, 
the collective and state farms not only com- 
pleted spring sowing earlier than last year, 
but also sowed bigger areas of summer corn. 
Although the grain harvest started some- 
what late this year, it was carried out in 
more organized fashion than last year. In 
the south-eastern districts of the USSR the 
first successes were achieved in the fight 
against drought. 

The basis for a big harvest in 1941 is 
being laid—collective and state farms have 
ploughed 12,000,000 hectares of land more 
than in the autumn of 1939. 1940 in the 
Soviet village was a year of major successes 
in the development of collective farm stock- 
breeding. 

From July 1, 1989 to September, 1940 
the collective farms &cquired 8,845,000 heads 
of big-horned cattle, three and a half million 
sheep and goats and approximately 400,000 
hogs. 1940 in the Soviet village was a year 
of a mighty popular movement for water, 
for the construction of canals, collective 
farm reservoirs and ponds and dams. 


New Records Set 


Thousands of new ponds have been built 
on the collective farms within a short period 
of time. The concern of millions of collective 
farms for the all-round development of their 
public artel economy—the source of the 
abundance of agricultural products in the 
country—has increased immeasurably. 

In this atmosphere of labor enthusiasm, 
there has grown an army of leading persons 
in agriculture, men and women Stakhanov- 
ites, who have set new records, achieved new 
successes this year. 

More than 28,000 collective farms, state 
farms, subsidiary farms and machine tractor 
stations and more than 167,000 leading per- 
sons in agriculture were represented at the 
all-union agricultural exhibition in 1989. 

New heroes and heroines of collective 
farm. labor, innovators in socialist agricul- 
ture have sprung up this year. 

In Khakasiya, the head of the collective 
farm laboratory of the Put k’Sotsialismu 
Artel, Karpov, obtained 502 poods (a pood 
equals 16 kilograms) of wheat per hectare on 
an experimental sector. 


Women Leaders 


A woman collective farmer, Bagatsbaya, 
of Komsomolets collective farm in the Kursk 
region, reaped an unprecedented rye harvest 
of 441 poods per hectare. 

In the same region a woman collective 
farmer from the Budenny collective farm re- 
ceived 862 centners of potatoes per hectare 
from her landplot of three hectares. 

_ A thousand, simple, modest persons who 
have sprung from the people and who have 
been educated by the Bolshevik Party have 
raised high the banner of the Stakhanov 
movement, 

A new feature of the Stakhanov move- 
ment in the collective farm villages is that 
the achievements of the individual Sta- 
khanovites have in many places become the 
achievements of the whole collective farm 
and district. The most outstanding feature 
in the countryside this year is the mass char- 
acter of the Stakhanov movement. 

In the Zaporozhe region, more than 3,000 
collective farm brigades went into socialist 
competition to reap a hundred pood harvest 
and many of them attained this figure. 

The collective’ farm system has won big 
new victories this year. 

By spreading the initiative of the Sta- 
khanovites and by bringing the backward 
onto a level with the Stakhanovites, the Bol- 
sheviks will assure even greater strides in 
socialist agriculture next year. 


Pardee and Darwinism 
Article Appears Tomorrow 


The second of a series of articles on 
Marxism and Darwinism by Emil Yaroslav- 
sky, outstanding leader of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and eminent aca- 
demician, will appear in the Daily Worker 
tomorrow. 
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Poetry and Novels of Protest — 
Followed the First World War 


Dig Up the Real 
Folk Material 
Says Woody 


I turned on the radio the 
other night and picked up some 
Greek Folk Songs. and at first 
I thought they was American 
Ones -.. it just goes to show 
you that you caint hardly tell 
the difference, folks is folks the 


Moscow Shop 
Sells Books in 
100 Languages 


MOSCOW.—Have you Sholo- 
khov's ‘Soil Upturned’ in English?” 
“Has the Polish translation of 
Germanetto’s ‘Memoirs of a Barber’ 


eppeared yet?” 


The Great Tradition: Can the 
Literary Renegades Destroy It? 


By MIKE GOLD 


® 


Numerous Autiane 
Exposed Horrors 


Of the Conflict 


bit experience voiced horro 
pope and « 1 alll oc ‘Paths wy Glory’ 


we must keep alive as we 
ra being maneuvered into “eT Indictment 


le of i riajis 
No a A morris! Of the Warmakers 
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“Let me see a copy of Cérvantes’ 


Among all these poems one of the 


~~ ee 


. | world over, and they all think 
Don quent in Turkmenian, By Theodore Archer— _ meet significant, written in Septem- But the richest of these wizards just about the same thingmay- 
please. ber, 1918, before the last war ended, Covghed gently, . be not the Bie she 

(Second Instalment) — Sere Be to the literary men, as tt | 1. are the sort of questions / . —_ with the att Pawn once eo sgh ty y ayant oh .o + Ge top. 

BELIEVE it might be useful to describe briefly id in the asked daily of the salesclerks in the ectual and artistic trends o The long war had ended. “I have always been to the front down at the bottom that do the 

the mood of the Twenties in American liter- Added to this, one must remember the condi- | riternational Book Store in Mos- the past and the present day its misery had grown faded. —In private enterprise— work. and fn times of war and 

ature before passing on to the Thirties. . tion of Europe. The German and Hungarian Revo- | cow which has the distinction of | bears many a disappointment. Dea/-men became difficult to talk 1 yield in public spirit stuff like that, about the best 
One has to know the bourgeois disease before lutions had been betrayed by the combination of 


one can gtasp the nature of the proletarian cure. 
The Twenties was certainly a bourgeois decade, 
for the bourgeoisie was sitting on top of some- 
thirg it thought a world. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, the more the stock mafket went up and up, 
inflaming millions of gamblers with delusions of 
wealth, the more pessimism deepened in the ones 


hunger, yellow .Socialism, and Hoover's food- 
politics; Mussolini ruled Italy, and everywhere the 
weary working class was fighting a grim defensive 
battle against the rising counter-revolution that 
was later to reach its symbolic climax in that total 
betrayal of all the peoples by heir rulers in the 
Pact of Munich. 


being able to offer its customers 
books in 84 of the languages spoken 
in the Soviet Union and 16 foreign 
languages. Its stocks include a wide 
variety of fiction and belles lettres, 


in addition to political and eco- 


Recent additions to the shop's 


Wherever we turn, we find 
men and women who once were 
honored and in whose leadership 
ve believed busily scrambling for a 
front seat on war's bandwagon. ) 

Before our eyes, those whom by 
their gifts and profession shoyld| 


to. 
Heroes became bores. 


Those alchemists 

Who had converted blood info 
gold 

Had grown elderly. 


To no man. 

I think yours is @ very good idea 

—A capital idea— 

And not too costly. 

But it seems to me 

That the cause for which we 
fought 


thing that any country can’ do 
is to dig out it's real old honest 
to goodness folk material and 
spread it all around, but it’s a 
purty hard thing. you wouldn't 
hardly recognize the United 
States by a listening to its rodie 


dhaw teat then tenes bi the | But they held a meeting, Is again endangered. programs. WOODY. 
of the writers. Even those who had been considered leaders | catalogue of belles lettres are the tensone Of frond al to ~~} for | Saying— What more fitting memorial for | Sea RETAE — 
Pessimism and a shaby genteelly “aristocratic” of literary Communism grew faint ~- hearted and | Armenian translation of Romain ime + Page| “We think perhaps we ought the fallen — 
scorn of the people were the predominating notes deserted their posts. Max Eastman cast off his | Rolland’s “Jean Christophe,” the me ay ot — < © To put up tombs, Than that their children 
oe a the literary Twenties. magazine, The Masses, as though it were some old | story of Cosette from Victor Hugo's ix the . ste —_ geal Or erect altars, Should fall in the same cause?” ] h 
Joseph Wood Krutch, the “Nation's” critic, ex- shabby clothes he was handing to the Salvation | “Les Miserables” in the language of fostering ogg > wel To those brave lads Rushing eagerly into the sarent Hea t Advice 
pressed the sentiment of his sector of the decade Army; Floyd Dell publicly abandoned his Marxism, | the Crimean Tatars; Shakespeare's, ‘® Masses in order to keep Ob- wr. were so willingly burnt The kindly old gentleman cri 
in several dreary books, out of which one can and began to write silly little pieces in defense of | “Julius Caesar.” “Hamlet” and “Ro- | Ured and undetected their own | Or blinded To the young: 
pluck the following line as an underlying thesis: suburban comfort and bourgeois matrimony in the | meo and Juliet” in Yiddish, and pernicious activities. Or maimed, “Will you sacrifice | Weness 
“We have come, willy-nilly, to see the soul of man Hearst magazines; and John Reed, greatest of all | “Across the North Pole” by Hero| And yet at no time are intellect Who lost all likeness to a living Through your lethargy Doctors 
as commonplace and its emotions as mean.” the old Masses writers, had died in Moscow at the | of the Soviet Union G. F. Baidukov, #4 knowledge more needed than thing, What your fathers died to gain? 
° ° . beginning of the decade. in the Eskimo language. The shop | "ow, for never before has the in-| Or were blown to bleeding patches Our cause is in peril, | Part of the general struggle for 
tellectual faced tasks so great and 


T. S. Elliot, a young man writing poetry con- 
cerned only with the emotions of tired, disil- 
lusioned, burned-out old men, named the period 
the Waste Land. Robert Frost, a different poet, 
but one also living far from the hard and dan- 
gerous industrial centres, complained that “life 
went so unterribly in America,” hence there could 
be no great literature. Hemingway, Scott Fitz- 
gerald, John Dos Passos and Edmund Wilson might 
be named among the younger participants in 
this chorus of gloom and sterility. They and their 
frierds who had come out of the War had been 
named the “Lost Generation” by Gertrude Sein. 
They were a little proud of that name, and with 
Archibaid MacLeish, who wrote a long, whining 
poem of self-pity, “The Hamlet of Archibald Mac- 
Leish.” each fancied himself a misunderstood and 
tragic Hamlet lost in a vulgar world. 

There was every shade of difference between 
the hundreds of highly individual minds that 


Is it any wonder, that in this time of the de- 
moralization and disunity of the left, and of the 
swelling arrogance and wealth of the bourgeoisie, 
& process that was named the “New Capitalism.” 
and that its ecstatic beneficiaries thought would go 


on forever, that a critic like H. L. Mencken emerged ; 


as the chief figure in literary America? 


. 

The Youth of the Forties barely recognizes even 
the name of Mencken. They know him vaguely 
as just another old Liberty League bumbler fighting 
for a return to the Golden Age of William McKin- 
ley. As far as national influence goes, Mencken 
now is merely a literary Al Smith. But how he 
obsessed the minds and emotions of the bourgeois 
youth of the Twenties! 

When Ben Hecht drew a portrait of a hard- 
boiled Chicago newspaperman in his “Front Page,” 
he described him as having a bottle of whisky in 
ore pocket, and a green-covered magazine in the 


Union” in Lettish, 


A great demand exists 1 for the lit- 
erature carried by the International 
Book Store. Orders for books are 
received daily through the mail and 
by telegraph from all parts of the 


| significant. 


country. 

A school teacher from Petropav- | 
lovsk in Kamchatka has sent in a 
request for Henri Barbusse's “Stalin” 
in French. A money order has been 
received from the librarian of the 


New Life Collective Farm in Zapo- | yrs Brey 
oppression preced 


rozhye Region, the Ukraine, to pay 
for a selection of the latest books 
in English and German. A com- 
plete collection of the works of 


| great 


Kosta Thetagurov, 19th century 


Happily, however, as 
we look about us, we find enough 
reminders that the intellectual must 
not of necessity fall into the weak- 
ness of betrayal. 


There is Theodore Dreiser who s: 
courageously continues a career of 
a eee and progressive writ- | 
ing so many of his former 
colleagues are falling by the way- 
side. We hear J. B. S. Haldane, the 
British scientist, and Sean 
O’Casey, the Irish playwright join- 
ing the editorial] staff of The Lon- 
don Daily Worker at a time when | 


to remember those books written 


in many countries which have in keeping with a promise he made to Dr. Frederick Stock, | Hobart 


of flesh 
For our sakes. 
It would look well. 


Or should we even educate ~ 


exnnincalll 


The world must be made sa/e 
jor thé young.” 


And the children 
Went. 


‘Soviet Composers Write for 
Chicago Symphony Orch 


(Special te the Dally Worker) 


MOSCOW.—Nikolai Myaskovsky has written a new 


| , symphony (the 21st), to the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Now, more than ever is the time | on the occasion of its 50th anniversary this season. This is 


the emancipation of women has 


_ been the movement to attain equal- 
| ty for them in the professions Wo- 
| men doctors still have great obsta- 


| cles to overcome in the study and 
“Practice of medicine, but they have 
come very far since one hundred 
vears ago, when women were not 
ellowed to study medicine under 
any circumstances. 

The story of the fight to force 
medical schools to accept women 
ctudents is an interesting one. The 
scene was first laid in the United | 
States in the middle of the iast 
century, because this country ‘was 
one of the most advanced cumen 
racies. 

After a great deal of pressure, 
Medical College in Geneva, 


the distinguished conductor of the orchesra, during the New York, admitted Flizabeth 


; sought to tell the truth about war. | | 
made up the decade: subtle differences of back- iets. te ee eee erage bee agg Ossetian poet. has been ordered by Books by such writers as Ernest latter's visit to Moscow last year. ? Blackwell in 1847. She became the * 
ground, of sensitivity, of artistic talent, of esthetic chrenintion bet, ite ideas Gominated the bourgeois as living in Leningrad. | Hemingway, Upton Sinclair, Rich-| Another Soviet same 4 gift ad Of the new Soviet composers he ee graduate woman physician of ; 
form, etc. It would take a volume to explore youth as surely as the Republican Party did the Vv linguists and foreign! ard Aldington, Robert Briffault,, the orchestra's jubilee a sym-_ odern times. 


these differences. It is easier to find what united 
them on a common platform. 

Piank One: They were bitterly opposed to Pro- 
hibition. Don't laugh, my young friends of the 
Forties. The fact that hard liquor and even light 
wines and beer had been made illegal aroused al- 
most revolutionary emotions in many writers of 
the Twenties. Some even fied to Europe to drink 
themselves to death and thus defy their Puritanical 
Uncle Sam. 


Plank Two: Sex, sex. S*E*X! All of them had 
gex on the brain. The decade was dominated by 
Freud. The old doctor had begun as a scientist, 
searching cures for mental pathology. But he 
worked by intuition and introspection; he was not 
a materialistic Paviov, but a metaphysician. and 
philosophic idealist. It was his metaphysics of sex 
that obssessed the literary decade. There were 
critics like Krutch, Ludwig Lewisohn and others, 
who explained all literature in psycho - analytic 
terms. There were psycho-analysts who even ex- 
plained the Russian Revolution as the result of 
a national Edipus-complex, “the revolt against the 
father-image,.” and against discipline. 

Plank Three: All of the groups, schools, ten- 
dencies, and individuals, from the Mard - boiled, 
mercenary Saturday Evering Post, opportunists to 


of Glory” it is a collection of poems + . . profession, probably because they 
the palest esthetic rebel who ever fashioned a the economic crash came. The. written h. German and sno ; 
English, TWAVE BAND WABC—Early Evening N 
poetic dew-drop in a little magazine of the time. You will note that there is contained here not | Maenckenites found th elves | French bs all bearing a stern Radio Center, Moscow. 3:00 PM, 15.24) WQXR—Music 19 ‘Remember | feared the competition that would ; 
united in a vast indifference to the fate of the only @ complete. contempt for the people but also ‘jumping out of penthouse windows. | indictment f the first World War.| 0%) 4:38 7. 16.26 Me; 7:00 PM, | 6:15-WJ—Bill Stearn's Sport Talk _te given them by fair colleagues. : 
‘ a’ contempt for anyone who thought their lot could ctment c or “| 9.60, 12.00, 15.04, 15.24 Me.; 9:30 PM, WABC—Hedda Hopper’s Hollywood | In all seriousness. a staid medical 1 
mass of “common” Americans. There may have going through the bankruptcy Stressing the degradation and 9.60. 12.00, 15.04, 15.24 Me. | 6:25-WEAF-WQKR—AP News Por : 
been a little interést in some of the more pictur- be improved. Mencken even then had the static ‘wringer, or hunting for jobs. with | ' f Voice of China, Chungking, China, 8:30 6:30-WOR—Trans-Radio News _ journal of the time printed the fol- mh 
esque sides of the people, an esthetic slumming, if | nd hierarchic philosophy of society of the fascists. | the rest of th — ori brutality of war is this verse from) = py 15.2 Mc. ct WMCA—Today's Sports = | lowing ludicrous “argument” against : 
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political power. eptical Richard Aldington: 810. WABC 860, WHN. 


hate, but the great outstanding emotion was one 
of complete estrangement from the American 


political scene. 


Mencken brought an enormous humor and gusto 
to his writing that captivated especially the youth. 
Furthermore, he had a rounded philosophy. and 
what is more, a philosophy which he concretely ap- 
plied to the America of the fat Twenties. — 

Mencken had read Nietsche in his owh youth, 
and that was the philosophy he translated into the 
American language with his own, swashbuckling, 
slangy energy. 

Here is his credo in brief: class distinctions are 
not economic, but congenital. Men are born masters 
and slaves. Th few at the top of society are by 
nature aristocrais. Without them there can be no 
art, no disinterested thought, no fine manners, and 
none of the blessings of civilized society (good food, 
good wine, good conversation, and so on.) 

The masses are essentially brutish, evil and in- 
competent; they are instinctively hostile to culture, 
to rational conduct, and esthetic discrimination. 

The first problem of politics is to keep then 
docile; the second is to prevent them from inter- 
fering with their betters. There'are no such things 
as truth and progress. The superior man expects 
nothing but an opportunity to enjoy himself. One 
of his major’ pleasures is to laugh at the antics and 
idiocies of the herd. 


language students find the Inter- | 
national Book Store an excellent | 
source of help. 


The Making of a Book 
Shown at Art League 


“The Making of a Book” is the 
subject of an exhibition in the Re- 
ception Room Gallery of the Art 
Students League of New York, 215 
West 57th Street. 


It shows all major steps in the 
development of a book from selec- 
tion of type and paper to the fin- | 
ished volume. One section is de- 
voted to the development of a page 
and includes all steps of production 
from manuscript to the final page. 
Other exhibits show sources and 
means of using material for illus- 


trations in the book. 


“spiritual aristocrats.” But the 
whole movement died swiftly when 


was no help at all. It was, in fact. 


prefers Myaskovsky, Gliere and 


Henri Barbusse, Romain Rolland,| Phonic poem “Holiday in Fer- po .otiery and has done a great 


Roland Dergese, Erich Maria Re- 
marque, Arnold Zweig and Ludwig 
Renn. 

These books, which are now be- 
ing discreetly withdrawn should be 
brought to light. With them we can 
not only help in spreading the truth 
about the horror and true meaning 
of imperialist war, but we can also 
draw encouragement badly needed 
in these days. The reassurance that 
war cannot forever dull the facul- 
ties of the intellect, that cultural 
destruction is not forever unre- 
paired. that the experiences of these 
writers can help us forge strong 
weapens in our fight for peace and 
democracy. 


Poetry of 
Disillusionment 


This was recently y im- 
pressed upon this reporter - fi he 
chanced upon a book published in 
‘London in 1919. Titled “The Paths, 


Not that we are weary, 


| ghana,” which Rheingold Gliere is 
completing. 

Dr. Stock. to whom the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra owes the dis- 
tinctive reputation it enjoys today, 
is a great admirer of classic Rus- 
sian and new Soviet music. The 
works of Glinka, Chaikovsky, Rim- 
sky-Korsakov, Scriabin and Glazu- 
noy are constant features on his 
concert programs. 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 


On WWRL, 


10:30 A. M. 


National Committee over WWRL 
morning ... Basil Rathbone and 
presentation of Emily Bronte’s “W 
-anight. 


1010, WINS 1180. wo" 1100, WNEW 1250, 


1500 ke on the dial at 10:30 this 
Ida Lupino star in Radice Theatre's 


uthering Heights,” over WABC at 9 


WQXR—Dinner OConcert 
WHN—Final Racing News 


Ann in the founding of Woman's 
Medical College in 1850, Dr. Bar- 
tholomew Pussell and Dr. Longshore. 
Dr. Fussell was a close friend™ of 
Whittier, the famous poet, - whe 
wrote the following verse about him: 
“Go, hunt sedition—search for that 
In every peddier's cart of rags, — 
Pry into every Quaker’s hat, 
And Dr. Pussell’s saddle bags: 
Lest treason wrap with all its ills 
Around his powders and his pills.” 
The reactionary men physicians 
oppsed entrance of women info the 


did not intend that women should 


occupy a subordinate place, why in 
icap WEVD 1 WBNX WLTH 1400, 6:35-WHN—UP N 
“herd.” In his “Forces in American Criticism.” ——_ “) ot” Now you could not! wot that we fear, WHOM ae WWRL 1800, WQXR 1550. | 6:45-WEAF— “Little Abner” the name of wonder wasn't Adam 
: . . ° cellent work of literary history and sy clean ak a pT ty es ek he in| Not that we are lonely eS WHN—Dick Pishell averse Resume’ | Biven to Eve, instead of Eve to 
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similar mercenaries, alorgside such groups as the 
Humanists, which was a movement of college pro- 
fessors of literature. Before Hitler, American 
Humanism had begun to attack all the democratic 
and scientific values that had flowered out of the 
Great French Revolution. Jean Jacques Rousseau 


was their bete noire; they never tired of calling — 


the old father of democracy a mad, undisciplined 
“romanticist.”. It seemed only an obscure literary 
debate at the time, but Professors Babbitt, More, 


“The first issue of the American Mercury ap- 
peared in December, 1923. Menckenism was at its 
height in the five years that followed. To whom, 
in those five fat years, was despair a comfortable 
and pleasant mood? Who could afford to be toler- 
ant and skeptical, yet argue that attempts to reform 
or improve this miserable world are futile? Who 
was it, that could calmly, even eagerly, describe 
man as half wolf and half jackal? 


“The question almost answers itself: The edu- 


you had to join all the others caught 
in the common calamity. You sud- 
denly discovered that the proletari- 
ans had something to teach you— 
something enormously important to 
you, more serious, more hercic and 
infinitely more American than the 
pretententious bookish buffooneries 
of the middle-aged playboy, Menck- 
en. 


Mencken's magazine became, 


But that each rush and crash 

Of mortar and shell, 

Each cruel bitter shriek of bullet 

That tears the wind like a blade, 

Each wound on the breast of the 
earth ... 

Wound us also, 

Sever and rend the fine fabric 

Of the wings of our souls... 


And what war veteran must not 


WIJZ—Woman of Tomorrow 
WABC—News 
9:15-WABC—American School of the Air, 
Story “of Oil Workers 
9:30-WMCA—Food Forum 
WJZ—Breakfast Club 


WHN—Polly the Shopper 
10:00-WNYC—Artist Recital WMCA—News 
10:15-WNYC—Amsterdam String Trio 
10: 30-WWRL, 1500 Kce.—Elizabeth Gurley 

Fiynn, Member of the Commu- 
nist Party National Committee, 
Discusses Coming Election 


WJZ—Dance Music 


7.15-WMCA—News WJZ-—Radio Magic 
woR—* 


WHN—Sports 
WABC—Lannie Ross, Song Recital 
7.30-WEAF. Burns, Gracie Allen 


'—-George 
by gay Labor Party 
' WABC—" ie’ 


WOR— Play 
“Those We Love” 


-netionary physicians against pro- 
| gressive health legislation. 


Film Notes— 


Columbia's “Glamor for Sale,” 
drama built around the escort bu- 
/Teaus, will open an engagement at 


feel t = nett Sanee Satie WHN—Dance Music - _the Bryant Theatre, next Monday. 
and the humanists were really forerunners of much cated among the prosperous middle classes of the | tingly enough, an organ of intllee- — 1518: | eee 10:45-WNYC—Safety Songs 7 = This new feature has Anita Louise, 
in the Nazi ideology. large cities, and especially the young ones. tual fascism. A Jewish business- “* ©" Y 85 11:00-WNYC—News wage rot ay oa 


The Twenties was a literary decade that did 
not believe in the heroism of man, nor entertain 
anything but-complete skepticism as to his future. 
It was a decade tainted with scorn of the people. 


“The elders functioned in the public world in a 
truly realistic and cynical manner, but in their 
private worlds they were often afflicted with crav- 
ings for respectability. 


‘man now owned it, but he had no 


objections to turning its pages over 
to Nazis like Lawrence Dennis or 


We fought at Armageddon for 
the fredom of mankind: 
I fought, and you fought, and 


WOR—Trans-Radio News 

WMCA—Ida Bailey Allen 

WQxXR—Houwr of Request Music 
11:10-WNYC—Pather Knickerbocker 
11:15-WNYC—Federal Dance Orchestra 


WMCA—Dance Music 
8:30-WEAF—Richard Crooks. 
tan Opera House Tenor 
WJZ—**True or False’ 
WABC—Pipesmoking Time 


Metropoli- 


Roger Pryor and June MacCloy as 
the leads. Other prominent players 
in the cast include Frances Robin- 
son, Don Beddoe, Paul Fix, Arthur 


paid agents of Mussolini, like the there our bones lie strewn. WOR—Women’s Program WHN—Hollywood Sound Stage : 5 
It was a decade that seemed to have no goal, no “Their soms and daughters were too sophisticated miserable renegade, Harold Lord. The flesh is stript from off us, 11:45-WNYC—You and Your Health : Os oe ve 4 bros: bh na Age ic ‘hane ‘: 
hepe, no generosity or enthusiasm. It was a morbid to make such artificial distinctions. They were the Varney. Today the magazine has the chains remain behind, 12:00-WNYC—Midday te WABC—Radio Theatre Presents Seen Waitt mea Jeanine Saar ‘ 
ard rather petty literary decade, a time of minor ‘emancipated’—a generation &. _ os e t. 


moods. 

Life shapes literature, but in turn is also shaped 
by it. Where such a period of nihilism exists in 
a literature, there must be something in the so- 
cial environmert conducive to nihilism if such a 


which had passed 
beyond the stage of flirtatiousness, and was assert- 
ing its desire to enjoy every pleasure provided by a 
society, of which, for very good reasons, it was dis- 
dairful. In Mencken's editorials and essays they 
found an intellectual pattern for the urban tory.” 


| 


fused its previous Menckenism and | 
fascism with Trotzkyism in the per- 
son of Eugene Ly-cns, the anti-So- 
viet careerist, who thus becomes the 
heir of all the bourgeois cynicism 
and corruption that has ever been | 


And the Freedom that we fought 
jor is an unremembered tune. 
These quotations could be multi- 
plied at random. Each of them was 
written by men who out of fheoven! 


WOR—Health Program 
WHN—UP News 
WMCA—Character Analysis 
12:15-WMCA-—-News 
12:25-WJZ—-UP News 
12:30-WOR—Trans-Radio Néws 
WJZ—Farm and Home Hour 
WNEW—David Lowe, News of Stage 


Basil Rathbone and Ida Lupino 
in “Wuthering Heights” 
9:15-WOR—Glenn Miller's Band 
WweOxR t Miniatures 
9. 30-WEAF—Showboat 
WOR—Dance Music 
WIJZ—Little Old Hollywood 
we ous Voices, Recordings 
9. 45-WQXR— Invitation 


Madelon Grayson, Lynn Browning 
and Bonnie Bennett. D. Ross Le- 
|derman directed from John Bright's 
sereen play. Wallace MacDonald 
was the Columbia producer. . 


— to the Waltz 
nihilistic spirit can be found in literature. Bernard Smith sums up Menckenism as an “aris- ‘the disease of democracy, its his- | 12 4s-WRAP_Condensed News °ERIC MUNX “MOTION PICTURES 
Hence, it is futile to pass moral judgments or tocratic atittude based on laissez-faire sentiments.” toric Fifth Column since Alexander . A N em Star WOR—Consumers’ Quiz Club a We —— — 


indignantly condemn the honest writers of the 
Twenties for their posés of pessimism. After all it 
was the Presidentiad of the Hoovers, Hardings and 


. ¢ 8s 
Coolidges. And Sam Gompers still dominated the | thought. “changed. But the world has WLEH--Mews You Might Nave «| Film ‘Tobacco Road . Sas aad moving film 
labor movement, after having robbed it of any This was a fight, says Smith, not between tories _changed, the lean years have suc: | aie Bn, Cay ei wal haeete —JORIS IVENS 


social ideals, and recuced it to the degradation and 
dishonesty of “business unionism,” the same phi- 
losophy now carried on by our Hillmans, Dubinskys 
and Scalises. . 
Besides, it was the post-war decade; the youth 
of the Forties does not yet understand, and may 
it not have to face the bitter experience, of how 
@ capitalist war destroys the democratic hopes. 


mary | aT paRR Ss GRE ES ETO ES 
The last war killed off for a decade the spirit of Sut sophisticated Mencken, fat, comfortable and Roosevelt's Rough Riders id be 2:20-WQXR—AP News eoPe if 
labor; it destroyed the march of a Socialist move- self-assured Mencken, told them there was no (cn a modern battlefield. Mencken we : 


ment that had registered in one election more than 
a@ million votes; it also crushed the naive, populist 
democracy that had flowered in the writing of 
men like Carl Sandburg, Sherwood Anderson, and 


' 4:00-WOR—UP News i@ of Ear) Browder’s recorded speech: “The Most Peculiar 

Edgar Lee Masters. “Let us not have books, More or Babbit would bv his words: few even hear of WNYC—NYA String Quartet = Bleeniea See Sa st Daily “Worker, 
é : “ say, that stir up thoughts and emotions which are him; but at least Prohibition is eni-| NE yg ge me a amma Music | Sara aa seen ‘tears, ; 
A spark can kindle even the dry wood of such inimical to a proper veneration of the azcient rules ed, and his immortal sl-gan of 4:30-"VMCA—Fer Denceis Onl) MAIL: To receive these recede. by wal Magny Cer-. 

’ ‘ , | ic 

a period into flame. That spark would have been | of conduct, or society will collapse. Preposterous, “Beer and Freedom!” has come into ao EO The. Bah pagan we. : iaeates one manor. em Sook, ie Rn 
the Commurist Party; but even this party suf- Mencken would reply: you are not keeping the mob its own. So let us leave him to his is. Giri. “Ounerman™ E “Ss COVER COST OF SPECIAL RECORD ram: 

fered from the general demoralization. It had not in its place, but simply denying the civilized man _ beer. his Toryism, his investments, Fe MD SQOTRRS. , 


yet found itself; torn by internal strife, unpurged 
of its infantile leftism and the base. bourgeois 
corruption of the Cannors and Lovestones, it 
needed to find its own unity and clarity before it 
could act effeetively or teach a philosophy of real- 
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And he points ou. why Mencken was often mistaken 
as a libera] because of his fight against the genteel. 
Victorian and Humanist currents in literary 


and liberals, but between two kinds of tories—be- 
tween the culture of a squirearchic and mercantile 
community, amd the newer culture of an America 
of great banks and industries, a city culture whose 
wealth was mobile. 

The clash was over the best manner of exploit- 
ing and ruling the people. The old-fashioned 
Humanists were scared and wanted the iron hand: 


danger. Nature would always see that the stupid 
remained poor, and the intelligent rich. Why then 
rob the rich of their freedom to be sophisticated, 
disillusioned, free-thinking and immoral? 


the privilege of experience.” 

Well, you will find a few grayheaded men in 
the barrooms of Greenwich Village, die-hard Menck- 
entites still snuffling to themselves that they are 
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ceeded the fat years. Nobody can, | 


Hamilton plotted against Thomas 
Jefferson. 


As fcr Mencken, he has not 


be a fat skeptic anymore. The. 


world Struggle today, despite its) 
Many masks and temporary dis-| 


guises, is between a universal fas- 


a 


| 


cism and a universal Communism. 
Mencken and his philosophy seem 
about as relevant as phony Teddy 


‘preached a philosophy of nothing- 
“Ness to the youth: now he has him- 
‘self been caught into that nothing- 


ness. Nobody reverses him or lives. by 


and other comforts of old age in 
fashionable Baltimore, He is now 
the Herbert Hocver of American | 
letters. 

(Next instalment—Tomorrow) 
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Ellen Drew has a leading role 
in “Christmas in July,” the new 
film by Preston Sturges who di- 


rected “The Great McGinty.” | 
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1:00-WNYC—Missing Persons Alarms 
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1:30-WNYC—Metropolitan Review with 


WEAF-WJZ—AP News 
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2:15-WHN—UP News 
2:30-WOR—Radio Garden Club 
WJZ—Rochester Civic Orchestra 
00-WQXR—Music of the Moment 
WOR—Danceland 
3:15-W Prevention 


News: 


3:45-WNYC—News WEAF—Vic and Sade | 
WABC—Columbia Lecture Hal! Dis-: 
cussion of the Importance of the 
Burma Road to China 
3:50-WMCA—Record Roundup 
3:55-WABC—News 


W@QXR-—Gilvert and Sullivan Hour | 
— $:30-WOR-—Dance Music 


WABC. Yella Pessi., 
WQXR—Music of the Great Masters 
WHN—Racing News 
5.45-WHN...UP News 
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John Ford to Direct 


| John Ford, Academy Award win- 
' ner, has been selected to direct the 
Twentieth Century-Fox screen ver- 
sion of “Tobacco Road”, which will 
|go before the cameras November 

7th, when a company entrains for 
| Georgia to make background scenes. 


Gala Premiere 
| TONIGHT 


' 66 FIFTH AVE. 
Ave Playhouse (12 Bt.) AL. 4-7668 


THE CABINET OF DR. 


CALIGARI 


Also Peter Lerre in “M” 


BROW DE R 
CERTIFICATE 


i understand that 7 of these certificates, consecutively 
numbered, plus $1.29. entitles me to a complete set 


Limited Number Available! - 
pAILY wehkcul 


50 East 13th Street 


New Veoh, MH, 


who now coaches Fordham: Elmer Layden, mentor of the Notre Dame 
outfit which defeated Army at the Stadium Saturday; 
whom I do not believe is involved in any eridiron doings at the present 
time 


an opportunity to see the elevens coached by three of the four fabulous 
Horsemen 


squads Only in th 


dreher coached at 


aiwate Officials’ 
View on Snavely 


worked 
State football game were needed to- | 
day to officially exonerate Cornell | 
Coach Carl Snavely of charges that | 
he signalled from the bench during 
the game. | 


the central office for Eastern inter- 


TONIGHT so ex 


The Pinch Hitter 


Three Horsemen Come to Town 
All Are Top-Flight Coaches 
By Bill Newton “= 


You can see how right I was about Lester Rodney 
and his football selections. He only called 17 out of 19 
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_ THE EARLIEST 
Sizing Up of the 
Local Basketball 
Teams Coming in 


Daily Worker 


last Saturday. Disgraceful. 
> > 


Harry Stuhlidreher’s Wisconsin eleven is coming to 
New York to engage Columbia this Saturday, which just 
adds fuel to the Notre Dame fires which have been raging 


in these parts this Autumn, what with movies, big games, and what 
not 


Stuh'dreher, you know, is one of the “Four Horsemen” who 


trampled all over the nation’s best teams for Knute Rockne in 1922- 
23-24 


With Harry in that All-American backfield were Jimmy Crowley, 


and Don Miller, 


When Wisconsin plays here Saturday, New Yorkers will have had 


And that’s pretty interesting. 
> . 


Making Their Marks 


The ex-Notre \Dame aces have made their marks with big-time 
last few seasons. Before that, they compiled fine 
schools on the fringes of gridiron greatness. Stuhl- 
Vetenew. Crowley at Michigan State, and Layden 


records with tough 


at Duquesne. 

Probably because he’s had the best material, Layden has 
made the best record of the three. He's filled Knute Rockne’s 
shoes, which is no cinch, even in the movies. Layden has done 
a better job than Pat O’Brien, in fact. 


NEW YORK, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 


1940 


Cornell, Texas A & M Rate Tops as lrish . 1 Slip 
Big RedClearly Tops; 


Minnesota, Hoyas 


Bates Case Spurs 
Fight on Jim Crow 


Se 


_ Len Bates did not play 
Saturday, 


was a failure. NYU students, learn- 


Elmer is a quiet, sober fellow, who puts together teams noted for 
their precise playing, fight, and alertness. When he was a fullback, 


he made up for his lack of weight (he only tipped the beam at about 


1865 in a coonskin coat) with the qualities of his teams that I've noted 
Tt’s rare that a Layden eleven will be as badly outfougnt as it was 
Saturday against West Point. 

You can’t sell any of the Horsemen short, in ‘fact. Sleepy Jim 
Crowley turns out a powerful Ram team year after year, whose main 
failing seems to be a flair for blowing the wrong game at just the 
wrong time, e.g. St. Mary’s (1940). 

Jimmy used to be a great climax runner, and Fordham teams seem 
to emphasize that. Every year, Crowley uncorks fine running elevens, 
featurine deadly blocking and granite-like lines. When Fordham gets 
rolling on all cylinders late in the season, its precision is terrific. Ask 
NYU. 

. 7 7 
Filipowicz the Flipper 

Until 1940, Crowley was not considered much of a passing coach, 
but the addition of Steve Filipowicz to the Ram squad indicates that 
Jimmy can use a passer as well as the next guy when he has one. 

The agzressive, peppy Stuhldreher, who was a class A quarter- 
back, features deceptive elevens at Wisconsin. That’s to be ex- 
pected. Wisconsin's material is usually not up to the standards 
set by such Big Nine giants as Ohio State, Minnesota, or North- 
western, but Stuhldreher drives his boys hard, and really can 
steam up a team for one or two big games. Wisconsin is going 
to be a big headache fer Columbia this week-end, although the 
Badgers do not rate with the best elevens. 

An interesting thing about the Horsemen is that they all are ex- 


pert after-dinner spielers, and if you do not get around to the dinners | 


they spout at, too often, seemingly original, too. It’s only after you 
hear Harry Stuhldreher tell the one about Rockne in the dressing 


room. with gestures, and then bend the ear as Crowley relates the | 


same tale, with the same gestures, that you realize that the Notre 
Dame system onents to the dinner table as well as the oriairen. 


— 


letics, who accused Snavely of “un- 


written to the four officials asking 

—— | Specifically for their further views 
Only reports from the officials who | 
the recent Cornell - Ohio | 


Comiskey Signs 
Pat Comiskey has signed to fight 
Max Minnich of New York in a ten- 
round slugfest. 


Travelin’ 
Bradley Tech's eleven traveled 


Asa Bushnell, executive director of 


collegiate athletics, announced in 2,800 miles to play the New Mexico 
enswer to a letter from L. W. St. A. 4 M. outfit Priday. Fortunately, 
John, Ohio State director of ath- the Peoria, Ill.. team won. 
RATES: What's On notices for the ; 
Daily and Sunday Worker are 35e per Tonight 
line (6 words to a line—S lines minimum). ELECTION EVE DANCE for Civil | 
DEADLINE: Daily at 12 Noon. For | Rights. Entertainment, gay crowd. Subs. 
Sunday, 5 P.M. Friday. 2c. Ausp. Club “No Pasaran,’’ ILD, 62 
E. i8th St. 8:30 P.M. 
Coming 


ANNUAL FALL DANOE of the Workers 


40 in advance; S6e at door 
SCHOOL REGISTRATION 
dance lessons, class and pri- 


ELECTION EVE 
FRIENDSHIP BUILDERS 


DANCE & REVUE 


HOTE IN THE BEAUTIFUL 


CRYSTAL BALLROOM 


Plaza, 17 Irving Pi. ST. 9-0580. Miriam 
Pallas. 
MANDOLIN CLASS for beginners, chil- 


Matthew Kahan. concertmaster of or- 
chestra, will instruct. Membership dues 
25c weekly. Don't write for informa- 
| thom, come yourself Monday night. Reg- 


ARTIE TRENT & HIS ORCH. 
FREE FAVORS and NOISEMAKERS 


istration closes s0on. 


| they point to 
| waves of national protest which still 


sportsmanilike conduct,” that he had | 


vate Workers rates. Registration daily 
32-9 P.M. Social Dance Group, Irving | 


PI «) T 5 dren-adults. Monday, 7:30 P.M. at New | 
DIP ard MA ac joe ath Bt "aa ieee aaa 


‘ing the Jim Crow lesson, say tha 
‘the “fight has just begun.” And 
the ever-mounting 


are reverberating against the clam- | 
like ears of Chancellor Harry Chase | 
and Athletic Director Philip Badger. | 

The Jim Crowing of the sopho-| 
| more Negro back by collusion be- 
| tween Missouri and NYU unlocsed | 
‘a jocal and national drive against 
| discrimination in sports which yet 
‘may boomerang into a kayo blow 
of Jim Crow. 

Following up their brilliant 
“Bates Must Play” campaign which 
| rallied support from the whole na- 

tion, NYU students led by Guy 
Stoute now are engaged in forming 
a permanent committee to fight 
racial discrimination on their cam- 
pus and to obtain from the NYU 
administration a statement on fu- 
ture policy in regard to the par- 
| ticipation of Negroes in intercol- 
legiate sports. 
| They are organizing to smash 

Jim Crow. 

And nationally, they point out, 
the Bates case aroused such in- 
dignation that the struggle against 
discrimination has been raised to 
new heights. 


NATIONAL FIGHT 


’ 
| 
| 


The fight against the Negro full- | 


back’s Jim Crowing can be traced | 


in such varying national organiza-— 


,tions as trade unions, student and 
faculty groups, Negro organizations, 
and athletic teams. 


| 


More than 4,000 NYU students, | 
_ individually and through their or- | 


| ganizations, demanded that Bates 
play, and they were joined by the 
Missouri chapter of the American 
Student Union; the League for 
Liberal Action of the University 
of Wisconsin; students of Sarah 
Lawrence College; Thomas Rizzo, 
student congress, Ben jamin 


Franklin High School; the 23rd | 


St. chapter of the ASU, CCNY; 
the Jewish Students Society of 
CCNY, Main, Evening; 
St. Louis Youth Congress Coun- 
cil. 

Among the educators who hit 
Jim Crow were Prof. Walter Rau- 
_tenstrauch, Columbia; the Teachers’ 
Union, NYU; Albert Maltz, NYU; 
Morris Schappes, CCNY; and David 
Goldway, Local 357, Committee for 
Defense of Public Education. 

Athletes who urged that Bates 


elevens of Holy Cross, Georgetown, 
and St. Mary’s (Texas) ; Coach Jack 
‘Priam of the Hoyas; Benny 


ete included members of the 


Friedman, CCNY mentor; and Mose 
Simms, St. Mary's coach. 

Leading Negroes who aided Bates 
included Kenny Washington, fresh- 
man football coach, UCLA: Max 
Yergan, president, National Negro 
Congress; Prof. Doxey Wilkerson, 
Howard, University; Eugene Jones, 
executive secretary, National Urban 
League; George Murphy, NAACP; 
James D. Parks, secretary, Missouri 
| State Negro Interscholastic Athletic 


New Masses Introduces 
“INTERPRETATION PLEASE” 


The Innovation of the Season 


St. John’s Vet 
Cage quad 


. 
PANEL OF EXPERTS 


WILLIAM BALE 

DR. JOSHUA KUNITZ 

A. B. MAGIL 

JOSEPH STAROBIN 

VICTOR YAKHONTOFF 

RUTH McKENNEY—lInterlocutor 


A New Kind of Quiz on Things That Matter 
THURSDAY 8:30 P.M. NOV. 14th 
WEBSTER HALL 


119 E. lith STREET 


All Tickete—50c—Reserved 
Bookshop—50 East 13th 


if bought in advance—at Workers 
New Masses—461 Fourth Avenue 


An 


Section 
Street - 


Speeds Drills 


With the opening of the schedule 
just six weeks away, Coach Joe 
Lapchick is speeding up the drills 
of his varsity basketball team at 
St. John’s University. The squad has 
passed the fundamental stages of 
the pre-season workout sand Lap- 
chick now is concentrating on 
building a team that must pit its 


ington, New York University and 
Colorado. : 

The hottest phase of the drills 
these days is the merry fight 
place on the varsity. Capt. John 
Garfinkel, John Geilen, Ken 
Barnett, and Jimmy White, vet- 
erans, appear to be slated for 
| regular berths. But the gradua- 


An All Year Round Resort! 


CAMP BEACON 


BEACON, NEW YORK 
Hotel Accommodations $17 per weck—$3.25 per day 


BUS SCHEDULE: Cars leave 2700 Bronx Park East (Allerton Ave. Sta. White Plains 
train: weekdays and Sunday ea: 19 30 A.M., Friday 10:30 A.M.-7 P.M... Saturday 
10:30 A.M.-2:30 P.M. Transportation Phone: OL. 5-8639. City Phone OL. 5-6900. 


| tion of Frank Haggerty left one 
| spot open. 


are Bob Tough, Buddy FPidgeon, | 
Tommy Baer, Al Moschetti, 


man until the day of the first game. 
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strength against such powerful op- 
ponents as City College, Oklahoma, 
Fordham, Temple, George Wash- 


and the | 


Formatién of Permanent Committee by NYU 
Students, Wave of National Protests Show 
‘Fight Has Just Begun’ 


which the Violets lost, 33-0: 
But don’t think that the “Bates Must Play” campaign 


Association, representing 1,000 Ne- 


gro high school athletes; and Pau! 
Robeson, noted baritone. 


NYU 


in the NYU-Missouri game 


Among union leaders were 
Joseph Curran, president, National 
Maritime Union; Michael Quill, 
president, Transport Workers; 
Joseph Harrison, executive secre- 
tary, Trade Union Athfetic As- 
sociation, and Samuel Macklis, 
field representative, United Mine 
Workers. 

With that support behind them, 
students are confident that 


the Bates case will end in a victory 


for democracy. 


I7 Out of 
I9 Picked 
By Rodney 


Sports Editor Lester 
Rodney climbed back to the 
dizzy heights in picking ‘em 
Saturday, clicking for 17 
wins, two losses and one 
tie in the 20 toughest 
games of the day for an 
average of .895, easily the 
best in the city. 

Both mistakes were by 
the margin of one point. 


ee re 


Minnesota 13 Northwestern 
12 and Auburn 14 Georgia 
13. 

The successful selections 
were Notre Dame over 
Army, Cornell over Colum- 
bia, Penn over Navy, Ford- 
ham over North Carolina, 
‘Missouri over NYU, Boston 
over Manhattan, Colgate 
over Holy Cross, Ohio State 


over Indiana, Tennessee 
over L.S.U., Duke over 
Georgia Tech, Mississippi 
over Vanderbilt, SMU over 
Texas, Georgetown over 
Syracuse, Penn State over 
South Carolina, Temple 
over Bugknell, Purdue over 
lowa and Stanford over 
UCLA. 


There is keen competition for 
_Haggerty’s post. Those in the chase Keds’ recipe for winning the cham- 


14 of 20 for Nat 


Nat Low had a good predicting 
week with 14 right, 6 wrong and 
one tie in 21 games picked. 


Crack Shots 


Rifle shooting is a highly devel- 
oped sport in the Soviet Union. 
Meets take place almost every year 
between Soviet and American rifle 
clubs. Soviet marksmen hold nine 
world recortis. 


PASSES BATES-LESS NYU DIZZY 


PAUL CHRISTMAN, Missouri's All-American back, clicked in bril- 
liant fashion Saturday as NYU was trounced 33-0. Paul is one of the 
Missouri players whose sportsmanship was insulted by NYU's athletic 
authorities in the benching of Len Bates, Negro star, whose defensive 


talents were re ahead missed. 


Rallaies Wins Fans 


With Overlin Bout 


—-—  —_—_—-_---—-___ 


And Ken, After 13 Years in Ring, Shows He’s a 


Real King—Return Match Will Have a 
Championship Flavor—Soose Must Wait 


By Al Stillman 
| Success, especially in the fight racket, 
/you can command for an appearance, and not always the 


is the money. 


title although the crown does help. Else why do boys come | 


back time «after time to have their®— 


Move Up in Katings 


We Line Up the New Big 
Pours It on Bates-less 


Ten for You—Missouri 
N. Y.U.— Minnesota 


Rolls on in Edging Northwestern 


By Lester Rodney 


Ten—count ’em—footbal! 


teams stand out this Monday 


morning like an issue in a Willkie or Roosevelt campaign 
speech. And without further ado, we'll rank them for you 


whatsoever: 


CORNELL, TEXAS A. & M., 
MINNESOTA, BOSTON COL- 
LEGE, GEORGETOWN, NOTRE | 
DAME, TENNESSEE, MICH- 
IGAN, STANFORD, NORTH- 
WESTERN. 

All but Northwestern are un- 
beaten, and the Wfiticats belong 
right up there after losing to the 
fearsome Minnesota powerhouse by 
the margin of an extre point while 
without the services of Bill De-| 
Correvont for most of the game. 

The tumble of the week, of 
course, was that of Notre Dame 
from its high ranking. Inspired 
game, traditional rivalry or what 
have you, it’s almost impossible to 
conceive of a versatile scoring 
machine like Cornell just barely 
eking out a 7-0 win over.a Cadet 
bunch that had just been routed | 
by Lafayette. ) 

The Big Red, our weekly choice 
for nation’s tops, is even more em- 
phatically that after whacking 
Columbia's pointed and  hard- 
charging eleven by a margin like 
27-0. As a point of comparison be- 
|tween the lads from high above 
Cayuga’s waters and Notre Dame, | 
you can chew over the fact that’ 
Columbia rates about three touch- 
downs better than Army. There was 
mud on both fields and both the 
underdogs were equally pointed. 
When. a -team rolls over Columbia | 
for a total of 442 yards the way 
"McCullough, Matuczak’ and com- 


brains bruited about by an unsym-|» few months short of a year, only | P@™Y did Saturday it puts asteriks 
pathetic foe, although they stand | established himself as the rightful | ™@ht next to its number and spot. | 


hardly @ chance to win? The af-| ying of the middleweights in beat- 
swer is that these fellow give the ing Belloise. 


crowd a run for their hard earned 
money. They battle all the way, 


and lose in the end as they may, | 
liked by audiences 


they are wel! 
and build up a following sometimes 
exceeding 


their particular division. 


The analogy in the case of 
Steve Belloise, recently turned 
back by Ken Overlin in his bid 
for the middleweight crown, 
doesn't fit to a T in that young 
Steve hasn't been plugging away 
for years, having engaged in less 
than three dozen bouts. But suc- 
cess is his, which means a follow- 
ing ameng pugilism’s fans. 

Steve had the title in his hands 
in that sixth round when he floored 
the champ, then watched it slip as 
his Sunday punches were shaken 
off. He must have come to the con- 
clusion then that Overlin wasn't 
going to be an easy foe, perhaps 
even that it wasn’t his night. But 
he kept plugging away. If he 
couldn’t knock the man out a de- 
cision would serve almost as well. 
He lost that because he ,couldn’t 
match his pun. with the champ’s 
experience and adroitness. He was 
outgeneralel and, though swinging 


that or the champ in| 


For thirteen years Ken made 
the rounds of the small fight 
clubs throughout the world, amas- 


sing a fund of knowledge that is 
serving him well in place of a 
knockout punch, He also acquired 
the ability to absorb punishment 
and is not lacking in the fighting 
heart that makes a true champ. 
That he weathered the terrific 
rights of Belloise, which have 
floored for the count 16 of his 
previous opponents, is a testi- 
monial to his great courage. 
What's more, Steve was riding a 
consecutive winning streak of 28. 
Since lifting the crown from 
Ceferino Garcia on May 23 in the 
Garden, Overlin has fought eight 
times, establishing him as a fight- 


-ing champ. _In thoge eight appear- 


ances he dropped one decision in a 
non-title go to Billy Soose in Scran- 
ton. On the books of the spectators 
and sports writers, however, he did 
not lose. It was out-and-out rob- 
bery that didn’t merit a place in 
the records. 


Soose now wants a New York 


bout with the champ, but he'll have | 


till the last bell, couldn’t connect 


with a haymaker. 


Overlin, strangely enough, though | real flavor 


to wait until Overlin and Belloise 
get together a second time. And 


| this time the bout will have the 


of a championship 


holding the championship for just match to perennial fight goers. 


By winning 41 of their 100 vic- 


7th game 
the Tigers 
the classic’s “ety 
Run-Win of an epoch-making year 
for McKechnie’s pinch-punch ex- 


their 
cline 


“Winning the close ones” was the 


pionship. Their pennant was won 


wins made 
Nineteen 


Eas “Phdawoabe rs pats 


PRI 00 ae 


and by the widest margin in National 
Puzzy Levane and it is possible that a history since 1931. 


Narrow. 
| Lepchick will met mame the fifth | 
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Reds Set Mark for Close Wins 


were by one run. They built their The value of the run was higher, 
commanding lead by eking out a like the 1907 dollar. The league had 
sizzling series of tight-squeak Wins 211 One-Run-Win games in 1907 as 
in late August and early September. against this year’s 173. Those days 
Between August 25 and September quite often the winning rally was 
4, they won 10 games, 9 of them literally “a walk, a bunt, a boot and 


were by the one-run-win system. 


Their 2-1 decsion over the Phil- | 


lies September 17 tied the 33-year- 
old Cub record of 37 One-Run-Wins | 
for a season. Next day their record- 
breaking One-Run-Win, a 13-inning 
4-3 job, clinched the pennart. They 
tacked on 3 more—2-1, 4-3 and 6-5 
——to set the all-time mark at 41 for 


a fielder’s choice.” 

The Reds hung up their all-time 
record under much more Adverse 
conditions. For 27 years past, since 
1913, no club had more than 33 
One-Run-Wins in any year. The 
pennant-winning Giants of 1933 


weer the most recent to touch the 
top level of One-Run-Win perform- 


the season and perhaps for many ance since 1913. 


years to come. 

Their season's victory total was 7 
less than that of the record-holding 
1907 Cubs, a feat that eclipses that 
“| of the Cubs because today the game 
is wider and freer. In 1907 the Na- 


The Tinker-Evers-Chance defense 
had a “soft” ball to work with, com- 
pared to the 1940 article. Machinery 
used in making baseballs had 
marched in step with the nation’s 


| industrial progress. Today's spheroid 


tional League had only 4 hitters is stream-lined. It explodes louder 


above .300, Honys Wagner, Sher- | off the bat. It starts faster. It flies 


wood Magee, Ginger Beaumont and further:—witness Home run king 


Tommy Leach. Dave 
home run king with 10, as against 
Mize’s 43. 

The Pirates—league-leading run- 


makers that year as this—had 634 1907. 
victories | tallies as against their 811 of 1940. 


: . at 
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Brain was Brain's 10 of 1907 vs. Mize’s 43. 
Everybody played One-Run-Win | 
those days. It took 61 stolen bases 


by Wagner to lead the league in 


pillow-pilferers, 
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to move through a murderous ‘sched. 
ule generating power instead of 


A. & M. RATE 


The hard hitting Argricultural 
and Mechanical lads (that’s. short 
for A & M) from Texas must rate 
right behind Cornell's super pro- 
duction after whacking a fine Ar- 
kansas team 17-0 for their 17th in 
|@ Tow OVer'two seasons. Minnesota | 
confirmed all the jsuspicious old 
time rumblings that had been com- 
| ing from. the Northern plains in 
_ beating Northwestern to continue 


wearying. They look like the team 
that'll beat Mr. Harmon and his 
Michigans. 

Right here in the East are two 
great clubs that don’t have to 
take the short end of any bady’s 


Georgetown'’s unbeaten aggrega- 


Linus Frey’s 22 topped 1940. 


tion of 220 pound linesmen and 
speedy backs as minor league. 
So’s Joe DiMaggio miner league 
ten. The Hoyas have clicked off 
22 in a row and waltzed over Sy- 
racuse Saturday much as Cornell 
itself did. 


Standford is still in the driver's 
seat on the West Coast, the Indians 
measuring U.C.L.A.’s disappointing 
legions Saturday. A victory over the 
Uclans thees days isn’t as coverted 
as in the days of yore but wins 
are what Stanford wants since they 
are the last of the unbeatens out 
their way. The Rose Bowl] looks 


GIANTS BEAT 
DODGERS 10-7 


Biggest B’klyn Crowd 
Sees Late Rally 
Fail 
By the margin of Ward Cuff’s 19- 
yard field goal in the first period, 
the Giants walloped the Dodgers 
10-7 at Ebbets Field yesterday be- 
fore 40,000 fans, the biggest sports 


Due to special early dead- 
line today, we are unable to 
get in full professional 
football. results. Full data 
and standings tomorrow. 


crowd in Brooklyn history. 

Len Barnum’s pass to Hank Soar 
in the third period, hurled from the 
20-yard stripe, notched the Giant 
touchdowg A late Brooklyn drive 
was climaxed with a score when 


Sam Francis bucked over with two 
minutes to play. 

Ralph Kercheval, Dodger back, 
/ missed two tries for field goals. The 
Dodgers have not beaten the Giants 
since 1930. 


Pro Scores 
Giants 10 Dodgers 7. 
Washington 27 Pittsburgh 10, 
Chicago Bears 14 Green Bay 1. 
Cleveland 24 Detroit 06. 


i. 


LIU Readying 


For Canisius 


lege, Providence and St. Mary's 
Texas and expects to send into 
tion a backfield consisting 
Trocolar, Johnny 


Trocolar is the big gun in that 
backfield although both Gitsas and 
Dean are no slouches when it comes 
to running with the ball. 


VMI at St. Louis 


Virginia Military Institute wil 
play west of the Mississippi for the 
first time in 50 years next Saturday 
when the Fighting Squadron meets 


mighty good. 
Next week's Boston College-_ 
Georgetown clash may hold a shock 


Jack Haggerty has down in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The fighting Irish, sixth on our 
list, may yet show that the Army 
game was one of those things, but 
until they do they're just one of 
the best, 


Coast we have the one miracle 
coach-team combination that come 
along annually in Stanford, which 
beat a vengeful UCLA to stay 
unbeaten. Clark Shaughnessy and 
the Palo Alto Indians are certainly 
the Eddie Anderson—Iowa combine 
of 1940. To date, anyhow. Any 


Fordhams still has a few surprises 
left in the locker. 

Behind the big boys are lots of 
good teams that have only been 
licked once. Like Penn and Ford- 
ham in the East; Duke, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama in the South; 
SMU in the Southwest. Duke 
looked partic ly murderous in 

| whacking the out of a not bad 
Georgia Tech team 41-7 (also de- 
tracts from Notre Dame on hind- 


and not in the Cornell, 
Texas A. & M. class. Out on the, 


section that can send a supposedly, 
mediocre St. Mary’s east to lick our 


Washington University in St. Louis, 


sight). Tulane, coming and 


for those who still don’t know what, strong after a disastrous 


stopped ‘unbeaten Clemson and is 
apt to stop anybody else they get 
a crack at. Penn bounced back 
from its Michigan thing 
predicted, and Fordham 
_ our idea of a good ball club. But 
Cornel ..... ah, 
- - * 

RUNNING AROUND briefly for 
points of interest: Missouri, whose 
players’ sportsmanship was insulted 
by the NYU ban on Len Bates, 
Negro back, poured it on the weak- 
ened New Yorkers 33-0; dear old 
Harvard stiffened up against 4-1 
favorite Princeton .. . scoreless tie 
. Penn State’s you-know- what 
heroes socked South Carolina to 


Stay unbeaten in their modest way. 


. . . CONY continued to point for 
its best basketball season, losing to 
Buffalo 7-6 to say unvictorious but 
Jackie Robitson put 
On a one-man show in almost up- 
| setting Stanford for UCLA ... it 
was 20-14. .. . Ohio State's bullys 
(can't lick the tough ones) poured 
it on Indiana 21-6 and our Slippery 
Rock Teachers took a day off t 
think the whole thing out. 


